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J rom 


Disagrees 
To The Ouill 


What Henry 
What 


(February), is 


Surowski is 
Industry Offers 
that he is 
financial 


trying to 
say, {eporters 


first 


and 


inter 


ested in success second 


in a career in journalism 1 worthy 


ambition and one certainly not un 


American. However, I cannot applaud 
his ambition 
He made it quite clear in his reasons 
given for the switch from journalism to 
public relations 
two More 
More 


nalism 


I cannot equate the 
money 
Certainly 


money, indeed jOour- 


isn't a get rich quick, if ever, 


occupation, but today’s newspapermen 
are generally providing comfortable liv- 
their 


more to 


families. It seems to me 
the 


out a 


ings tor 


there's daily routine of 


helping put newspaper than 
money 

a graduate of a large Midwest- 
ern J school and a desk man for a prom- 
Southern daily. At $80 a week 


I’ve started at the bottom, writing obits, 


I am 
nent 


and minor news items 
itll be different, but not at 
the expense of a “sellout” to public re- 
lations. I'll fight for money as 
much as the next man, but if it 
forthcoming I'll stick to the 
rather than take a littl 
to pat General Electric on het respec 
table back 


Thanks for the interesting and mostly 


state briefs 


Someday 


more 
isn t 
news room 


more money 


meaty articles in vour February issue. 
I enjoyed them all and particularly wel- 
the provocative 


Surowski wrote 


come 


Henry 


ones sue h as 
Sincere ly yours 
Craic A 
Littl 


PALMER 


Roc k, Arkansas 


Virile Editors 
To The Quill 


An interesting 
February 


comparison in 


issue is noted on pag 
“Worth Quoting,” and page 23 


When Editors Were a 


col 3. 
Hardy 
Breed.” 


Roy E. | 
quoted on traditions of the 


irson, of Time Inc is 
American 
press 


the chief purpose in print- 


ing the news was to provide a vehicle 
in which strong opinions ¢ ould be clear- 
Addison 
the 
Revolution 
thev had 


Far trom 


ly and ineradicably expressed 
and Steele, Tom 
phh teers of the 


wrote primarily becausé 


Paine and pam- 


American 


a point of view to convey 
reluctant to « xpress their opinions they 
would have rather to 


bec n ashame d 


4 


Quill Readers — 


| 
hide or obscure any opinions they held | 
strongly.” 

Then Warren Feist in his 
saga on ornery editors: “And so it went 
back in the old days. Newspapers have 
long since toned down, probably all for 
the good. 


consider 


The old breed of crusad- 
ing editor seems to be a thing of the 
past. Why?.. .” 

That's a damn good question. For 
if the crusading editor is a thing of the 
past, then it follows that the crusading 
newspaper is a thing of the past. And, 
if crusading is a thing of the past, then 
of what possible use. can the news- 
paper be in the present and future—to 
the nation, the community, and the in- 
dividual? 

Sincerely, 
H. RAYMOND PATTERSON 
Crusading Columnist, 
The Query (Kansas City 





Kan. ) 


More on Surowski 


To The Ouill 

On second thought. I’m other 
common, garden-variety reporters have 
had the same reaction to Henry Surow- 
ski's article, as I had. Thousands of 
them, I hope, who know what a re- 
porter is, will write you with the same 
indignation as I, and more fluently. 

As a reporter of business news, I deal 
frequently with GE’s public relations 
staff and with dozens of other p.r. men. 
I have no quarrel with their function 
as a contact, an efficient, sometimes in- 
dispensable channel for the information 
I seek. Some of them are even my 
friends. One of these friends, on hear- 
ing from me a few excerpts from Mr. 
Surowski’s article, exploded: “That's a 
bunch of - - - -! A p.r. man’s job is to pre- 
sent the most favorable picture of the 
company that he can get away with.” 


sure 


Of course, Mr. Surowski says quite 
clearly that he left newspapers for more 
money, a better future. I have no quar- 
rel with this, nor with public relations, 
as long as it honestly admits its true 
function. But don’t tell me young Henry 
found “the same high grade of prin- | 

| 





ciples taught in journalism schools.” Im- 
possible. He found completely different 
In- 
endi- 
drill 
It offers nothing to re- 
\ reporter reports all the facts. 
Even his skill in writing must be sec- 
ondary to this 


principles. He became a salesman. 


dustry lot 


executives, 


offers a to salesmen, 


neers, scientists, and 
press operators 


porters 


Scott R. SCHMEDEI 
Brooklyn, New York 
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The Writer and 
The West 


A Conference 
For Writers 


June 19-30, 1961 


The Writer and The West will 
bring to UCLA nationally known 
writers to conduct a series of ad- 
vanced workshops on the art and 
craft of writing. Workshops will 
be in the areas of historic and 
contemporary fiction, non-fiction, 
and in writing for TV, radio, and 
cinema; lectures will be on west- 
ern backgrounds and on methods 
of finding and using western ma- 
terials. 


university credit is available 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
write to 
University of California Extension 
Department of Arts and Humanities 
1085! LeConte Avenue 
Los Angeles 24, California 
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A native of New 


York, Kenneth 


Crook was graduated from the New 


Kenneth Crook 


York Phoenix 
School of De 
sign in 1954. 
He served in 
the United 
States Army in 
1947-1949 and 
again in 1950- 
1951. In 195] 
he won first 
prize in the 
drawing divi- 
sion of the All- 
Army Art Con- 
test. He joined 
the staff of 
Newsday as an 


artist in 1955 and since 1959 has 


editorial 
his newspaper. He 


been the 


three children and 
ington, New York. 


cartoonist for 
is married, has 
lives in Hunt- 
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EDITORIALS 





Across a Century 


which includes all of the news 
media, IS joInIng In Comune morating one of the longest, 


HIS year, journalism 


bloodiest and most bitter chapters in our history as a 
It was on January 9, 1861 that the first shot was 
fired in anger at the “Star of the West” in the harbor at 
Charleston, South Carolina, and it was more than fow 


nation 


years later when the guns were silenced at Appomattox 
In between, the nation suffered more casualties in propor- 
tion to the population than in any war in our history, 
and sowed the seeds of bitterne SS which have faded only 
in our own generation. The Civil War, or the War Between 
the States, depending upon where you live, remains one 
of the most studied and widely publicized conflicts in all 
of recorded history 

For journalism this commemoration veal has a special 
significance. It was the first war to be covered fully by 
staff correspondents on the field of battle. It was the first 
war to be recorded visually by photographers, of whom 
the best known was Matthew Brady. It was the first wat 
in which the telegraph was used to speed the news from 
the battle front to the papers at home. Carl Sandburg in 
“The War Years,” in commenting on what was regarded 
then as “revolutionary advances in communications,” points 
out that a message from President Lincoln, read in Congress 
at 12 o'clock on Tuesday was published in the Wednesday 
morning newspapers in San Francisco 


® It is interesting to note that it was the use of the tele- 
graph that made possible some of the censorship of the war. 
Congress gave the President the power to take over railroad 
and telegraph lines and Secretary of War Stanton used 
this authority to tighten government control of the press 
It is a far cry, of course, from the reporting of a century 
ago to the coverage of both hot and cold wars today, but 
when we remember that there were no press associations 
a century ago and that all those who reported the war had 
no preparation or experience for the task, we can read the 
yellowed pages of the newspapers of that time with in- 
creased respect 

Chere is a marked contrast, too, in the editorial pages 
It is difficult to imagine editors today speaking out in war- 
time as bluntly as did their predecessors a century ago. | 
am not suggesting that the press has ever abdicated its 
right to criticize, but certainly no paper in our time would 
refer to the President as “the beast and Illinois ape,” for 
example 


@ American journalism can take pride in its role in the 
Civil War. Reporters risked their lives to tell the biggest 
story of that time. Newspapers exercised the initiative and 
enterprise that has always distinguished American jour- 
nalism, and editors were outspoken, if not always temperate 
in their judgments 

Journalism today is participating in the coverage of this 
centennial observance. Last year THe QuiLu told the story 
of the journalistic enterprise of the Atlanta, Georgia Journal 
and the Constitution in publishing as a year-long Sunday 
feature, “The Atlanta Century.” Other papers have devised 
impressive ways to tell the story of the war years 

Che threat of war is still with us, as Kenneth Crook’s 
cartoon on this page reminds us. Part of our own observance 
of the Civil War centennial should be our rededication to 


6 


Drawn for THe QuILL by Kenneth Crook 
Newsday, Long Island, New York 


THE CARRIER 


a war waged with 
the terrible weapons of our Atomic Age. Accurate and com- 
prehensive reporting, both at home and abroad, and intel- 
ligent and courageous editorial leadership are more vital 
today than ever before to the understanding that will help 
assure peace in the world 


our responsibility in helping prevent 


News Enterprise 


HEN the shop talk gets around to digging out the 
stories behind the stories, or to put it in the phrase 
of the day, reporting in depth, a good many editors 
of small dailies and weeklies are tempted to say wistfully: 
“Sure, I would like to try it—if I only had the staff.” In 
this issue two weekly editors, Charles E. Hayes and William 
L. Dulaney refute that excuse with the story of a fine 
example of depth reporting and newspaper enterprise 
The impact of their stories, not only in their own com- 
munity, but as far away as the state capital is impressive 
evidence that this kind of editorial enterprise pays off, 
both in public service and in the newspaper's business office 


e It is no longer enough for a newspaper, weekly or daily, 
to be content with routine surface coverage of the news at 
the citv hall, the school board, or about conditions that 
affect the lives of the people of their community. We need 
to dig out the story behind the story at home, as well as 
in international affairs 

CHARLES C. CLAYTON 
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These Farmers Have Found a Way to 


“Keep ‘Em Down on the Farm” 


Dairymen Have Found That Sound Business Principles, Including Good Salesmanship, Pay Off 


These Farmers Talk 
About How to Sell 

Drop in at the Sheraton Towers Hotel in Chicago March 
22-23. You'll find yourself in the midst of one of America’s 
most unusual annual meetings. From 300 to 400 dairy 
farmers will have turned the milking chores over to their 
wives, sons, daughters, and hired hands so that they can 
get together for two days to talk about how to strengthen 
their dairy foods selling program 

Dairy farming, like most other segments of agriculture, 
has changed a great deal in the past quarter century. To- 
day’s dairy farm is a highly capitalized business enterprise, 
and the families who operate these businesses, in every state 
in the union, are very much interested in all phases of busi- 
ness 

When dairymen send their representatives to the 21st 
annual meeting of the American Dairy Association this 
month, they are instructing these delegates to help develop 
more effective ways to tell the dairy foods story to consum 
ers. The business of the American Dairy Association is to 
serve as the Voice of the Dairy Farmers in the Market 


Places of America. 


Some People Scoffed 
At the Idea of Selling 

When some ot the far-sighted dairy farmer leaders pro 
posed a quarter century ago that dairy farmers should pro- 
vide money to develop a special non-brand dairy foods 
selling program, there were more people who ridiculed the 
idea than who praised it. Even today there are still a few 
people who tell farmers that it is the farmer’s job merely 
to produce food and not worry about selling it. 

But dairy farmers didn’t buy this philosophy, and the 
proof is in the steady growth of the American Dairy Associ 
ation program through the past 21 years. Starting out with 
$271,000 in 1940, the 


Association operates in 1961 with a 


budget in excess of six million dollars—every penny of 


which comes directly from dairy farmers who _ believe 
firmly in the idea that producing a good product is only the 
start toward business success, with salesmanship being as 
important as production itself. Dairy farmers have generally 
recognized that producing milk for a living carries with it 
the obligation to build and to maintain markets for that milk. 

That dairy farmers have developed this appreciation for 
the tools of selling is all the more interesting in view of the 
ages-old public acceptance for milk as “nature’s most nearly 
perfect food.” It might have been easy to decide to coast 


on past glory! 


Dairy Farmers Are Big 
News in Food Selling 


The growth of the American Dairy Association into one 


of the nation’s major food research and promotion organiza- 
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tions has been rapid, especially when one considers that 
almost one million dairy farm families have had to be con- 
tacted and told the reasons why their support of the research 
and selling program would be a good investment. 

The Association’s program consists of several elements, 
including nutrition and product improvement research 
grants made to universities and colleges to determine more 
accurately and specifically the role of milk and milk products 
in the diets of human beings. Marketing research, much of 
it done through such organizations as Alfred Politz, Market 
Research Corporation of American and National Analysts, 
has helped the dairy farmers to learn more about their 
market and consumer attitudes. 

The lion’s share of the annual budget goes into consumer 
advertising. Not all media are used at the same time since 
dairy farmers have the same budget limitation problems as 
other advertisers, but media selections are made after care- 
ful study of what message should be delivered to what 


audience. 


The Dairy Product Market 
Has Been Influenced 


Along with advertising there has been an effective mer- 
chandising program, used by brand dairies and retail food 
outlets. All the effort that dairy farmers have been making 
to speak for their products in the market places of America 
have helped to hold and to strengthen consumer apprecia- 
tion for and use of dairy products. 

Although several dairy products have suffered some re- 
verses in the competitive food market, today dairy farmers 
and the processors and distributors of dairy products are 
providing from 20 to 25 per cent of the total food nutrients 
consumed by American families—at a cost, incidentally, of 
considerably less than 20 cents out of each food dollar! 

At their American Dairy Association annual meeting in 
Chicago this month the dairy farmers will be considering 
such subjects as “effects of changing population mix on 
future dairy product sales,” “new ideas in communications 
research,” “rating services for advertising effectiveness.” The 
talk in the corridors may at times get around to technology 
on the dairy farm, but the major business of the two days 
will be not production of milk but marketing of milk and 
milk products. Dairy farmers have learned to produce 
efficiently, and they are gaining in their knowledge of how 


to sell what they produce more effectively. 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
Voice of the Dairy Farmers in the Market Places of America 


20 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





Baby girl stuffs piece of bread in 
her mouth as she watches photogra- 
pher at work. An ADC baby, south- 
side Chicago. 


4i HESE are prosperous times 
Consumption of consume! goods 
is at an Down 


all-time high 


Chicago’s Seaway and Illinois 


across 
Tollroads our necessities and our lux 
uries are moved in mountaimous quan 
tities. Chicago, hub of the Midwest, is 
billed as the ‘City of Promise,’ still 
a booming town with work for all. 
Illinois rank seventh in 
per capita income in the United States. 

“But 


other Chicago. In 


Residents of 


there is another Illinois—an 
mining communities 
and on marginal farms there is despait 
There are small town people without 
hope because thei 


without hope In 


communities are 
thousands 
of aged huddle alone in out-of-the-way 
places, vegetating. Bewildered mothers, 
husbands out of work, fight to hold 
their together The story of 
these people will be told in a 
of six picture pages 


Chicago 


families 
series 


Chis is the first.” 


® These words introduced “The Poor” 
to 35,000 suburban subscribers of fou 
teen Chicago area weekly newspapers 
published by Paddock Publications, Inc.. 
of Arlington Heights 

This unique editorial project 
appeared October 13 through Novem 
ber 17, 1960, told suburban 
about a little public ized group of per- 
Illinois The half 
face the struggle for 
for clothing 


whic h 


reack rs 


sons in million 


poor 
each day 


food, for shelter 

“The Poor” is the outstanding exam- 
ple thus far of Paddock Publications re- 
porting-in-depth approach to suburban 
journalism 


who 


It has been our most ambi- 
tious project thus far, and without doubt 
the most gratifying and moving experi- 





Chicago 


Weekly 


Reports in Depth 


By CHARLES E. HAYES and WILLIAM L. DULANEY 


ence we've encountered as newspaper- 
men. 


@ It was undertaken because it was a 
that had never been told in IIli- 
that needed to be 
told, and it was unlikely it would ever 
be told if we didn’t do it. Although a 
subject of great importance and timely 


story 


nois. It was a story 


significance, it had not been covered 
in depth by any newspaper or maga- 
zine 

The idea for the project came from 
a random remark in John S. Knight's 
“Notebook” column in the Chicago 
Daily News to the effect that Senator 
John F. Kennedy was dwelling on the 
nation’s poor in his swing through West 
Virginia prior to the primary in that 
state. Knight something about 
his not knowing many poor people in 
this country and said he felt their num- 
bers were exaggerated 

It came as no surprise to us that Mr. 
Knight knew few poor people. But we 


wrote 


felt that while some segments of our 
notably the middle 
have never had it better in recent years, 
there existed in numbers those 
at the bottom of the economy for whom 
the struggle for existence had changed 
but little since the depth of the depres- 
sion. We thought that these numbers 
greater than Mr. Knight or 
suburban readership suspected 
We felt the story of these people 
should be told on a national scale. But 
being a weekly suburban operation, we 
were naturally without the necessary 
resources for such a vast undertaking. 


society class— 


large 


were our 


@ So we set our sights on Illinois, tout- 
ed as the hub of the Midwest, growing, 


bustling, with a new Seaway just 
opened and plenty of work for every- 
one—according to the Association of 
Commerce & Industry. 

The state’s composition gave us a 
good cross section with which to work: 
Chicago, one of the nation’s great met- 
ropolitan centers; small farms, large 
farms, mining towns, sprawling sub- 
urbs, factory towns, old timers, new- 
comers, Negroes, southern whites, and 
peoples and communities of every com- 
plexion. 


® Even limiting our efforts to the state 
of Illinois, there was still some doubt 
if we could do justice to the magnitude 
of the story we 
there. 

It would be costly for the publisher, 
both in travel and manhours, and would 
mean working many hours on our own 
time, for our regular jobs with the news- 
papers still had to be carried out. 

After further research, however, we 
felt that it was particularly important 
for our “middle class” suburban sub- 
scribers to be made aware of the con- 
ditions under which a large segment of 
their fellow Illinois residents lived. 

We drew up an outline and, after 
getting the publisher’s approval, started 
contacting welfare officials and others 
concerned with problems of poverty. 
One of our toughest tasks was gaining 
the confidence of these people, for we 
particularly needed the assistance of 
social workers in getting the pictures 
that would play such a vital part in the 
series 


were convinced was 


. We did manage to secure the trust 
of these people and so started five 
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months of research, climbing thousands 
of tenement stairs in Chicago’s slums 
and traveling over 1,200 miles in criss- 
crossing the state. 

We followed up leads, compiled sta- 
tistics, talked with 
social 


economists, poli- 


ticians, workers, businessmen, 
professors, and always the subject of 
our series, the poor 

information on 
the plight of the poor, we accompanied 
their rounds in the 
squalor of city slums and the desolation 


of southern Illinois’ backwoods. 


To obtain first-hand 


caseworkers on 


@ A major emphasis was placed on pho- 
tographs, technically excellent and well 
composed. These would lend the sub- 
ject matter a dramatic appeal that 
couldn’t be told in words. Assigned to 
accomplish this phase of the project 
was Larry Cameron, 20-year-old staff 
photographer. He was involved in the 
project from its inception. We carefully 
outlined for him the purpose of the 
series, and he sat in on most of the edi- 
torial conferences. He was present dur- 
ing the individual interviews. 

Cameron accompanied us on our field 
trips and was thus able to relate the 
photos to the series as a whole. From 
a total of 284 exposures, we used 45 
in the series itself 

In interviewing the poor themselves, 
our approach was uniform. The case- 
worker would introduce us, reassure the 
clients of in presenting 
their problems, and then retire to the 
background. We would then explain 
that we were doing a story on the work 
of the social worker and ask if we could 
chat a few minutes. We told them that 
the photographer would be taking some 
pictures, but they 
attention to him 

While we talking, 
would get out his equipment and go 
to work. He used a 35 mm. and a twin- 
lens Reflex camera, relying primarily 
on existing light for his photos. All 
photos were candid. 


our sincerity 


shouldn't pay any 


were Cameron 


We made a real effort to get across 
to these people that we had more than 
interest in them. We 
personally wanted to know their prob- 


just an academic 


lems, their hurts, fears, hopes, and joys 
able to 


In most instances, we 


achieve this. 


were 


Only a very few clients objected to 
having their pictures taken. Most had 
abiding confidence in the caseworker, 
and when the caseworker told them it 
right, that was all that 


was all was 


needed 


® We found the poor of downstate IIli- 
nois more receptive and easier to han- 
dle than those in the city. For example, 
our tour of Madison County 
pletely impromptu. We accom- 
panied by State Representative Paul 
Simon, whose district includes Madison 


was com- 
were 
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A Pulaski County farmer receives his “pokeful” of cornmeal and other 
commodity goods. In St. Clair County alone, some 15,000 families on relief 


qualify for the surplus food packages. 


Nowhere did we encounter difficulty in 
entering homes, talking with residents, 
or taking photographs. In every case, 
we carefully explained our purpose and 
intent. 

We did not deal merely with statis- 
tics. We described the particular people 
whom we had met in the course of five 
months of interviewing: 

—A southern Illinois coal miner with 
twenty-four experience behind 
him couldn’t find a job at the age of 
forty-six. He had been recently replaced 
by a mechanical loader. 

A young Chicago Negro father of 
thirteen children had been jobless for 
months. He'd still be working if it 
weren't for “that machine”—automation 
replaced him and five other men in the 
steel mill. 

—A little old lady, poor and friend- 
less, sat at a window in Evanston, one 
of the richest suburbs. She 


years 


nation’s 


watched a funeral procession go by the 
house. 


“I envy the person being bur- 
ied,” she said. 

Suburbia 
across many 


“Who are 


learned that 
groups. 


the poor? The old, the 


poverty cut 


young, the newcomers, the old timer, 
the urban dweller, the farmer, the 
black, the brown, the white, the skilled, 
unable to work because of sickness or 
new machines, the unskilled, unable to 
work because there is no work. There 
are those unaccustomed to poverty, who 
scrawl on their relief applications, ‘I 
promise to repay.’ And there are those 
for whom poverty has become a tradi- 
tion, passed from one generation to the 
next. Their fathers poor, and 
their fathers before them, and so will 
their children, and their children after 
them.” 


were 


® Much of the work was a wracking, 
emotional experience. 

For example, the last stop on one 
particularly long day was with a men- 
tally-retarded mother on ADC. Her 
six-month-old baby, wallowing in its 
waste in the middle of the floor, looked 
up at Dulaney and turned down the 
corners of its mouth. He recalled: 
in him all the babies of the 
world that never get the love or care 
they need. And when I came home that 
night, tired, I looked at my own infant 


“I saw 
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son, but all I could see was that ADC 
baby. | 


bed and cried.” 


went to my room, sat on the 


There was the commodity distribu- 
tion line in downstate Mounds, where 
350 persons queued up in the rain be- 
truck to food 
handouts. They were quiet. There was 
little 


drizzle, the listless shuffle of bare feet 


fore a_ trailer receive 


conversation, only the sound of 


across wet macadam, the monotonous 
drone of a commodity clerk. He checked 
eligibility cards and signatures and 
called, “Make your mark!” An uncertain 
hand marked an X on the dotted line 
of poverty 

There were other less emotional ex- 
periences: being chased through a nar- 
row corridor of a men’s hotel by a bot- 
tle-wielding drunk gone berserk; trying 
to take notes in a windowless back 
room of a “Black Belt” tenement with 
only a neon beer display on the table 


for light; a wild automobile ride with 
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Charles E. Hayes and William L. 
Dulaney are responsible for the edi 
torial direction of fourteen 
weekly newspapers published by Pad 
dock Publications, Inc., from plant and 
headquarters in Arlington Heights, Illi- 


suburban 


nois. In addition to supervising a news 
staff of seventeen full-time and eighty 
part-time employees, they collaborate 
on special editorial projects such as 
“The Poor.” 

Hayes, bachelor. 
graduated from Wittenberg 
University, Springfield, Ohio, in 1953 
with a B.S. in Education degree. He 
received the M.S. in Journalism degree 
1955 
He became a reporter for Paddock Pub 
lications in 1954 while still a graduate 
student. He News Editor of 
the chain in 1955, Managing Editor in 
1957, Executive Editor in 1960. 

Dulaney, 30, is married and the fa 
ther of an infant son. He received the 
A.B. degree in political science from 
the Citadel, Charleston, South Caro 
lina, in 1952. He served in the Navy 
for five years, including three years in 
Morocco as Crypto Security Officer. He 
was discharged in 1957 as Lieutenant 
Junior Grade. In 1958 he received his 
M.S. in Journalism degree from North- 
western and joined Pad 
dock Publications as News Editor. He 
was named Assistant Managing Editor 
in 1959, advancing to Managing Edi 
tor in 1960. 

Both editors are members of Sigma 
Delta Chi and the Chicago Headline 
Club. They have earned numerous state 
and national 


twenty-nine, Is a 
He was 


from Northwestern University in 


became 


and 


University 


press awards for news, 


feature, and editorial writing 
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a caseworker along nearly-impassible 
“bottom land” of 


Pulaski County’s back country. 


mud roads in the 

Most de pressing of all were the eld- 
erly, so alone, so without hope or prom- 
said a little old lady, 
and expressed her anguish better than a 


ise. “I am alone,” 


torrent of words could have done 

After awhile, we became so involved 
with “The Poor” that it was difficult to 
concentrate on anything else. We ap- 
proached the first article with misgiv- 
ing, realizing the power of this story 
and afraid we couldn't do justice to it 
But when we started to write, it came 
easily. 


® We divided the series into six chap- 
ters: 

1. General introduction summarizing 
the plight of the poor and stating the 
purpose of the series 

2. A double-page spread contrasting 
the poverty and problems of southern 
Illinois with Chicago 


State Representative 


Paul Simon, 


3. Unemployment, its cause and ef- 
fect 

4. The poor who are very young and 
very old—ADC and old age recipients 

5. A double-page spread on the Ne- 
gro, poorest of the poor. 

6. A conclusion which asked: What 
is Illinois doing about its problems in 
poverty: 

Our conclusion was a grim one. We 
discovered that Illinois was doing little 
or nothing for its poor other than main- 
taining them at, 
Public designed to 
meet emergency need on a temporary 


or below subsistence 
levels. aid, once 
basis, had become accepted as a per- 
manent pattern of living for thousands 
of Illinois citizens. 

Response to the articles was imme- 
diate 

Our suburban readership was stunned 
by the series, partly because this was 
a subject normally regarded as beyond 


the capabilities of a weekly newspaper, 


Turn to page 21 


weekly newspaper publisher (cen- 


ter), talks with one of his constituents, a 101-year-old Negro resident of “The 
Island,” an all-Negro slum in Venice, Illinois. His tar paper shack is heated by a 
coal oil stove and has no running water or sanitation. Tin signs cover holes 
in outside walls. Born the son of slaves, he has lived all his life in Venice. 
His only income is an $80 a month Spanish-American war pension. Standing 
at left is Charles Hayes, who toured slum areas of downstate Madison County 


with Simon. 
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KEN KRAFT 


F you decide to write a book it will 
I probably take you from three months 

to a couple of years. I know of some 
people who have worked on the ll books 
for eight or ten years, though on the 
other hand I have 
one a month and has done two In good 
They fast $500 
each and are paperback novels dealing 
lust 


ten-year people are 


a friend who does 


months. bring him a 


with and violence. The eight-or- 


shooting for more 


conscious literary merit, a one-to-five- 


thousand-dollar advance, future royal 


ties and, please God, subsidiary sales 
till who laid the chunk. 

This isn’t a bad time to aim, what- 
shoot at. Not that 
miss. Compared to free-lance writing, 


poke I 


ever you you can't 
and marriage are sure things, but 
you do have an uptrend market. Books 
have been booming while magazine 
publishers have been fighting each oth- 
er, television, leisure-time- 


and_ other 


takers for a capricious general market. 


@ Newspaper men, as book publishers 
know, 
tential authors 


a book he 


to the publisher's contract 


include among them more po- 


when a writer writes 


becomes an author, according 
than, say, 
an equal number of architects or tree 
With publishers this 
gives the newspaper man a head start 


when book 


such as 


surgeons. some 


he submits a manuscript. 
Encouragement this is rare. 

Let’s take it from there and say you'd 
like to book make some 
money, but there’s this hitch: How do 
vou get started? A good question and 
right 
along behind: Now how do you finish 
the dratted thing? 


write a and 


there’s another one pattering 
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Is There a Book in 
Your Wastebasket? 


By KEN 


Those two problems are fairly com- 
mon. Since they’re also very, very basic, 
you must find some kind of answer or 
drop the whole thing on its pointed 
head. 


@ Here’s one way. If you call it the 
Squirrel Method you won't be far off. 
It will work better if you don’t have 
a very orderly mind. The way to start 
it going for you is to stop throwing 
away good idea stuff. Better start to- 
day. Good stuff is strictly stuff that 
makes you hopping mad or makes you 
laugh out loud or twangs some other 
string Nothing 
the just interest 
or familiarity in something isn’t enough. 


emotional hard. else 


counts tor moment; 
This is for your eyes alone and you're 
going to throw it all away as soon as 
it serves its one purpose, so save only 
stuff It could include 
clips, notes, souvenirs, letters, pictures; 


that sends you. 


also what people say and their manner- 
isms; jokes, facts, impressions, cruelties, 
boredom, beauty. And so on. 

Pitch it all in. But don’t sort through 
it until you have a good big envelope 
full. By then it should be ready to do 
its job for you. Its job is to lift the 
curtain on what you're interested in, 
really interested in, which is the tipoff 
on the kind of book you ought to do. 
If you've been perfectly honest with 
yourself on what went into the en- 
velope, it may surprise you with the 
news you've been carrying torches for 
some things just out of long habit, and 
couldn’t care less any more. 
go through the stuff, let’s 
say you realize that people are more 
interesting to you, generally speaking, 
than are ideas, in spite of what you 
thought. Perhaps you find yourself sud- 
denly recalling a slicker you knew once, 


As you 


because something you dropped in the 
envelope brings his foxiness to mind. 
If you think you’d like to read a book 
that had him oiling his way through it, 
that might just be the book you ought 
to write. It might take the form of a 
regional novel, a personal story, or 
something for the boys. Now we're get- 
ting somewhere. 


® You can discard the other stuff in 
your envelope, slug it with a working 
title for the book, and start fattening 
it again with anything that seems to 
belong. A good deal of what goes into 
this one will be your own notes. Some 
of them may sprout into whole chap- 
ters but don’t bother your head about 
that yet. The idea is to cram in every- 
thing that may be remotely useful, so 
you can pick and choose later. The mo- 
ment anything occurs to you, make a 
note to nail it down. Later you can 


(Turn to page 19) 
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Last month Doubleday & Company 
published Ken Kraft’s second book, en- 
titled “The Birds and the Beasts Were 
There.” He is also the author of “Land 
of Milk and Honey,” as well as count 
less articles for magazines, gags for 
cartoons and shorts for humor pages. 
Out of his experience of more than ten 
free lance writer he has 
written his advice for aspiring writers. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism, is a 
former reporter for the St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, Globe Democrat, and has worked 
in industrial journalism. A native Mis- 
sourian, he now lives in Pebble Beach, 
California. 


years as a 








The author, Chet Hagan, at right, 
producer of “Instant Specials,” and 
Wilson Hall, NBC’s South American 
correspondent, consult an atlas for a 
“fix” on the location of the Santa 
Maria. 

T was on May 16, 1960, that the 
“summit” meeting in Paris blew up 
like a Roman candle, lighted by that 

master pyrotechnist, Nikita Khrushchev. 

Paris was 3,000 miles away from ow 
New York news base. Film of the blow- 
up was an impossibility, but the orders 
were television 
With no film, 


few stills, a solid radio circuit and some 


issued for a one-hour 


special that same night 


fine reporting from our correspondents 
in Paris, New York, 
NBC News had its special that night 
It was a good one 

At the program, 
one of the wags in the unit pasted a 
small sign on the office 
It read: “Home of Instant Specials.” 
The phrase 


Washington and 


conclusion of the 
doot ot ou; 


“instant specials,” is now 
widely quoted, but it was that night 


in May 


it was coined 


@ Since that knit pro 
duction unit has turned out sixty-seven 


time, our close 


such “instant specials” up to 5:30 
p.m., Wednesday, 1961, 
that is! We when we 
might do our next one 


February 1, 
have ho idea 
But we are ce! 
tain it is not too far away 

The success of thes« special news re 


Gulf 
to underwrite the pro 


ports prompted a 
Oil ¢ orporation 


sponsol the 
grams. The decision was unprecedented 
in television. For the first time a sponsor 
was willing to commit 


a large sum of 
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Spot News 


in Focus 





money for an undetermined number of 
shows, in undetermined time periods, 
and on undetermined subjects. 

The format is simple. Do a special 
report on an important news break on 
the day it breaks. On radio this is com- 
paratively easy. But television newsmen 
will appreciate the problems of doing 
such a special on TV. 


® Here is one recent example. The 
story was the seizing of the Portuguese 
liner Santa Maria by a band of men 
hostile to Portuguese dictator Salazar. 
A modern-day pirate story is enough 
to whet the appetite of any newsman. 
And we decided to do a special that 
same evening. 

The Santa Maria was at sea, cruising 
the Caribbean. Film possibilities on the 
breaking story itself were impossible. 
And even if we had had a cameraman 
aboard we wouldn't have been able to 
get the film to the United States in 
time for a program that same evening. 
So, how to tell the story on television? 

The NBC News Desk (and all these 
a community affair at NBC) 
made the first real break, by cabling 
the leader of the rebels asking for his 
story. It was decided to send the cable 
in Portuguese on the theory that a cable 
in English could be more easily ignored. 
But who speaks Portuguese? 

The answer was in Chet Huntley's 


shows are 


office. His secretary, Lucy Souza, is 
Brazilian and speaks fluent Portuguese. 
She wrote the cable and it was dis- 
patched via RCA Marine Communica- 
tions (I said these shows are a com- 
munity affair). 

Within hours came the answer. Cap- 
tain Henrique Galvao sent a seven-page 
reply in Portuguese and again Lucy 
was pressed into service. We had the 
story but we still didn’t have the tele- 
vision special. Visuals were our next 
problem. Backgrounder footage on Sala- 
zar and his major political opponent, 
Gen. Humberto Delgado—who admit- 
ted master-minding the seizure of the 
Santa Maria—came from our film li- 
brary. 

Our researcher, Barry Bingham Jr., 
scoured the tourist agencies in New 
York searching for any promotional film 
that might have been taken of the 
Santa Maria. No film, but he did get 
the deck plan of the ship and some in- 
triguing travel folders about the won- 
ders of cruising the Caribbean. 

With no film of the actual breaking 
story, the next call went out to Jacques 
Barosin, an artist of considerable abil- 
ity. With the wire stories as his total 
information, Barosin did a series of re- 
markably detailed pencil drawings re- 
creating the “piracy.” 


@ The Caribbean, of course, reeks with 
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NBC Producer Chet Hagan is a man 
sitting on top of a smoldering volcano 
For TV he battles 


a deadline which becomes shorter each 


the world of news 


lay. His job is to bring to the screen a 
full report on an important news story 
the day it happens. In 1959, 
produced thirty shows for a 
nineteen hours on the air 


Hagan 
total of 
The follow- 
ing year, a big one in television news, 
he produced seventy shows for a total 
of sixty-one hours 


Ex-newspaper reporter, ex-press 
agent, Hagan is thirty-eight, has been 
a member of the NBC 
1949. Before that he 


native Reading, 


News staff since 
worked on his 
Eagle 
covering city hall and sports. After one 
go-for-broke attempt at publishing his 
own daily paper in Lebanon, Pennsy]- 
vania, he became publicist for Joie Chit- 
wood’s “Hell Drivers,” thence to Station 
WLBR, Lebanon as news writer, and on 
to NBC News. He still bears the traces 
of his days with the “Hell Drivers,” as 
natives of Westfield 
tooling 


Pennsylvania, 


note, as they see 
around the New 
suburb in his racy Jaguar coupe. Chet 


him Jersey 
is married to the former Dorothy Culp, 
daughter of Philip Culp, Reading edi- 
tor. They have one son, Colin, 14. 
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Frank McGee of the National Broadcasting Company News Department giv- 
ing the latest news on the Santa Maria, which is shown in the screen at right. 


history of pirates so the next request 
went to the American Heritage maga- 
zine. This turned up some fine pictures 
of Blackbeard and others of his ilk, and 
plenty of background material on piracy 
in the area in which the Santa Maria 
was seized. 

Old book shops in the neighborhood 
of the NBC studios were quickly at- 
tacked (and that’s the correct 
for any they might have on 
pirates, Caribbean shipping and the 
like. One shop turned up an “Atlas of 
Treasure Maps,” including a beauty on 
reputed sunken pirate ships in the 
Caribbean. 

Another book-and-old-prints shop 
turned up a 150-year-old parchment 
map of the “Spanish Main.” 

“Do you want the original for $150,” 
we were asked, “or a copy print of it for 
$10.002” We took the copy. 

T he 
collected, we started to assemble them 
into a show. Correspondent Frank Mc- 
Gee started to write, and newsman Wil- 
son Hall placed a call to St. Lucia Is- 
land, eight members of the 
Santa Maria crew had been put off by 
the rebels 
man 


word ) 
material 


visuals and the research now 


W here 


Some were wounded, one 
dead. Wilson reached St. 
Lucia’s chief police officer. He told us 
recorded the 
one of the 


was 


conversation 
rather 


as we 


that crewmen was 


seriously wounded: “Has two holes in 
him, you know.” 


@ Another radio circuit brought in our 
Puerto Rican stringer with a report on 
the U. S. Navy search for the Santa 
Maria. Less than ten minutes before 
airtime, McGee, script, visuals and di- 
rector, Robert Priaulx (who is the only 
one in the group with ulcers) came to- 
gether in the studio. So did an agency 
man with the Gulf commercials. 

At 10 p.m., Eastern Standard Time 
on January 24, Frank McGee told the 
viewers: “Piracy—a chilling word that 
to the hearts of 
ancient kings and courts, and later sent 


once struck cold fear 


a tingle of anticipation over young read- 
ers of high adventure—has again been 
committed on the old Spanish Main.” 

Our “instant special” was on the air 
The critics and viewers were very kind 
in their comments. Four days later an- 
other half-hour special on the return 
of the RB-47 fliers from And 
three days after that, still another spe- 
cial on “Ham,” the chimpanzee hurtled 
down range in the Mercury Redstone- 
Two firing from Cape Canaveral 


Russia. 


@ Those are NBC’s “instant specials.” 

They are created from fast news cov- 
schedule, 
and a dash of ingenuity. But, believe 


me, it’s better than working 


erage, a hectic production 
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GABRIEL H. KAIMOWITZ 


HEN the “grand old men” of 
W newspaper letters gather round 

the fireside at an_ editorial 
writers’, newspaper editors’, publishers’ 
or fraternity convention to scratch their 
heads why the fire has 
gone out of many editorial pages, they 


might consult some of the 


wonde ring 


ul ind young 
men P 

article 
of the fact that the 
Star's seven-man editorial 


In a recent Time magazin 
mention was made 
Kansas City 
staff 


the youngsters all being in their middle 
or late thirties 


writing was surprisingly young, 


@ In truth 
writers around the country 
turning out three editorials 
the Lindsay-Schaub 
in Illinois 
So it is 


pendent 


there are younger editorial 


I was one 
daily for 
newspaper chain 
but there are not many 


not surprising when ind 


One luce 
that the editorial pages today are often 


Surv cvs generally ( 


conservative in nature 
ty and large, there are few 
where the 


twenties o1 


outlets 
grand young men’ in their 
thirties 


products of the 


WW ho were not 
but frightful 
twentie s, the depressed thirties or even 


v 
gay 


the belligerent forties, can ¢« xpress their 


viewpoints through 


the newspapel! 
columns 

At a time when the illegedly 
cries for leadership, the older, esteemed 
generation is its hands. The 
trend of many 
newspapers which occasionally support- 
ed Franklin Delano Roosevelt is inter- 
esting to note 


nation 


sitting on 
resulting conservative 


Perhaps even shocking than 


the complete domination by a singular 


more 
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Editorial Pages Need 
Youthful Outlook 


By GABRIEL 


the 


abs« nce Or 


still 
“combination” 


generation of three or four 
iround is the 


of editorial opinion 


@ A group of independent papers in 
the New York City area have the same 
writers, two in number, to care for 
some half-million readers. A major New 
York City daily has the managing editor 
and several others writing editorials “in 
othe 
prize-winning New 
heralded in the Saturday Review of 
Literature by the Hartford, Connecti- 
cut Courant’s Herbert Brucker, has no 
full-time editorial writer at all. These, 
too, are taken care of between assign- 


between our assignments.” A 


York 


state daily, 


ments 
If we look at the adjuncts most daily 
to fill out their editorial 
columnists in Washington and 
New York or other metropolitan areas 
we find the 
croaching on re iders everywhere 
“intellectuals” 


newspapers use 
pages 
Sar creeping age en- 
The 
include Marquis 
Childs, Walter Lippmann, David Law- 
Victor Riesel, the Alsop 
Brothers who sprang into bloom in the 
twenties or Rare is the 
those 


suc h as a 


young 


rence and 


thirties new 


fiery columnist and even who 


“discovered,” 
distaff 


have been 
number on the 
to bloom 
Naturally, this 
nating generation 
unique to the newspaper business 
Again, looking at New York, we find a 
liberal element championing youth in 
politics in the Democratic party whose 
70! But if 


new ideas 


side, were lat 


trend of 
is not 


one domi- 


new nor Is it 


average 
this 


will not be 


age is well over 
then 
forthcoming unless another 


crisis precipitates them 


trend continues, 


@ Some laud 
mergers and champion size of circula- 
defending thei position on the 
ground that this affords them to put 
forth the “best.” And yet many a news- 
room, such as that of Newspaper Enter- 


newspaper publishers 


tion 


KAIMOWITZ 


which 800 
the murmurs of 
editorial writers who claim they must 
satisty 


prise Association services 


new Spape is, hoes 
a myriad of different opinions 
So in straining out the 


the ke \ 


honore d 


“strong stand,” 
issues.” 


or offering the time- 


position against communism 
for religion, against graft, etc., they are 
left to right about everyone “equally.” 


Hogwash 


® Again, can newspapers explain why 
their leadership has one opinion on 
given issues while a majority of their 
employes have another on many issues? 
In too many cases, the simple answer 
is age is 
But they 


prospe cts 


say, “When you promising 
gain experience, you will 
ur chance.” By then, the likeli- 
they well that we 
become inflexible and 
How, then, 
new ideas, particularly 


have vi 
hood, as know, is 


will more less 


subject to change. 


might ask, are 


one 


Turn to page 20) 
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After graduation from the University 
1955, Gabriel H. Kai- 
mowitz began his newspaper career as 
a copy boy for the National Enquirer 
in New York City. In 1958 he joined 
the staff of the Decatur, Illinois, Herald 
and later became an editorial writer for 
the Lindsay-Schaub Newspapers. In 
March, 1960 he moved to New York 
City as a news feature writer and desk- 
man for the Newspaper Enterprise As- 
sociation, the position he now holds. He 
is a member of Sigma Delta Chi. From 
January, 1956 to December, 1957 he 
served in the United States Army and 
editor and writer for service 
publications at Fort Dix, New Jersey 
and Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, and for 
a time a journalism instructor at 
Education Center in Hawaii 
He is married and has one child. 


of Wisconsin in 


Was an 


Was 


the Army 
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Lone Voice of Freedom 





La Prensa Leads the Fight 


Against Nicaragua C 


MERICAN newsmen are famil- 
A iar with the distinguished daily 
La Prensa, which stood up to 
Argentine Peron 1943 


and 


from 
until he suppressed it in 1951, 
which 1956 again is 
Even though the city is 
not mentioned, to newsmen around the 
world “La 
Aires daily 

Yet the name 
for “The Press,” 


in several cities 


dictator 
since its revival 
world famous 
Prensa” means the Buenos 
“La Prensa,” Spanish 
applies to newspapers 
from New York and 
San Antonio, Texas, to Mexico City and 
Lima, Peru 

And if a struggle for the 
people’s right to know, in the finest 
tradition of Delta Chi ideals, 
merits public praise, certainly the Cen- 
tral American La Prensa should not 
remain unheralded by the world’s edi- 
tors 


valiant 


Sigma 


® Nicaragua is no world power. Its 
57,000 square miles and its 1,700,000 
population make it one of the smaller 
republics. Yet Nicaragua’s strategic lo- 
cation, a half-hour jet-plane ride from 
the Panama Canal, brought it into the 
mainstream of world news in Novem- 
ber when President Eisenhower dis- 
patched United States naval units to 
patrol the Caribbean between Cuba and 
the Central 

Lost 
external 


American coast. 

in the avalanche of details of 
threats to the 
struggle, involving the press 
and radio. The Somoza government 
prefers a simple black-and-white ex- 
planation, similar to the good guys and 
bad 


Castro 


Nicaragua is 
internal 


guys on a television western 
aiding Nicaraguan 


rebels. Therefore, the Nicaraguan gov- 


agents are 


ernment contends, all enemies of the 


Somoza regimes are Communists. 
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After this article was written, the 
Somoza government instituted formal 
press censorship, giving as the reason 
“the November attempt by rebels to 
overthrow the legitimate government.” 
Nicaraguan Presidential Press Secretary 
Guillermo Lang announced on January 
15 that “by springtime we hope to re- 
turn to normal.” 





But the truth is that the enemies of 
the range from Reds 
and Castro agents to middle-of-the-road 
businessmen to pro-Catholic Conserva- 
tive Party patriots. The 
only thing they have in common is a 


Somoza regime 


Nicaraguan 
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MARVIN ALISKY 


ensorship 


hatred of the Somoza dynasty. And the 
only newspaper they have available 
daily which reports what is going on 
to any extent is the Managua daily 
La Prensa. 


@ General Anastasio Somoza, who held 
the only stabilizing power—the army— 
in 1937, became president. He remained 
as dictator for almost two decades, un- 
1956. Like his 
sons today, the late strong man relished 
a “good corporate image” abroad, and 
for one term actually put in a stooge 
as president. But when the puppet 
president did not carry out all his 
orders, Somoza put the titular president 
on an airplane for exile in Mexico, and 
became again chief executive in name 
as well as in fact. 


til his assassination in 


With the general’s death, his two 
sons began to run the republic with 
window-dressing democracy. Luis So- 
moza is president, and brother Anas- 
tasio, Jr. is general of the National 
Guard, the republic's combined army 
and police force. Not as given to harsh- 
ness as their father, the Somoza broth- 
ers rarely torture or cage political 
prisoners like animals. But they carry 
on the dynastic tradition of exiling or 
jailing editors without specific charges, 
contravening the republic’s constitu- 
tional guarantees of individual rights. 


® Yet the Somozas do not suppress 
outright all journalistic opposition. They 
maintain a showcase. 

There are only seven daily news- 
papers in the country. The Somoza 
family owns or controls three: Nove- 
dades, La Hora, and Prensa Grafica. 
These papers follow the governmental 
line unquestioningly, to the point of 
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inserting adjectives in wire copy to con- 
form to the regime's poli 1es 

The only left 
public, Impacto 


in the re 
has susp nded opeta 


‘mindful of 


suggestions for the na- 


wing paper 


tions but hopes to resume 
governmental 
tional welfare,” to quote the presidential 
press secretary Guillermo Lang. El Cen 
without a 
fills its 
four pages with rewritten condensations 
from U. S 
La Noticia toregoes 


troamericano, a small daily 


wire service or re portorial staff 
of stories newspapers and 
magazines in edi 
torial page and remains neutral by not 


running many stories 


® That to tell 
Nicaraguans what is happening inside 
their throughout the 
world 


leaves only La Prensa 


country and 

Why doesn’t the government merely 
suppress La Prensa? The Somozas like 
to point out that they have press free 
that there is an opposition press 
and that the Inter-American Press Asso 
therefore no Nica 


ragua as a country press Censor 


dom 


ciation longer lists 
with 
ship 

But the facade The 
re public is almost 8O per cent illiterate, 
Ministry of Education ad- 


mits to only 61 per cent Radio reaches 


Situation 1S a 
though its 


the largest number of Nicaraguans and 
No political 
kind are 

1960 


newsrooms of 


radio 1S openly censored 
utterances of any allowed 
During the summer of soldiers 
with rifles guarded the 
the few 
ing enough to continue newscasts 

Yet when visit, the So 
moza government points to La Prensa 
and boasts Set 
We are 


dom and even a school of journalism.” 


Nicaraguan radio stations dat 
Ame ricans 


the critical editorials 
a democracy, with press free 
of the organizers of that 
1960. When 
Communist agitators provoked a few 
when the 
school was separated from the National 
University, pro-government née 
aided the Reds 


I Was one 


journalism school in June 
journalism students to riot 


wsmcnh 


< The 


sured the University 


Somoza government had pres 
iking the 
When journal 


ism students tried to elect 


into bre 
journalism school away 
i representa 
tive to the University student federa 


tion, as required by University rules 
the pretext was at hand 

Some of the funds for the school 
came from the Nicaraguan-North Ame 
Cultural 
forbids political activity of any 
Student federation activity 
fied as “political.” The few 


used the 


can chartet 
kind 
classi 
von il Reds 
And = the 
Somoza government, the avowed enemy 


Center whose 


Was 
incident to riot 


of the Communists showed its dic tator- 


ship nature by pressuring the Uni- 


versity to cast aside the journalism 


schor )] 
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BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Marvin Alisky organized the Nica- 
raguan School of Journalism during the 
1960 as a Smith-Mundt 
grantee. While there he also served as 
correspondent for the NBC network 
and for the Copley News Service. Pre- 
viously, he has been a news consultant 
for television in Peru, the U. S. dele- 
gate to a journalism confer- 


summer of 


Unesco 
ence in Ecuador, and a reporter and re- 
searcher in most of the Latin 
republics 


American 
Fluent in Spanish, he holds 
the Ph.D. from Texas, and is chairman 
of the Department of Mass Communi- 
cations at Arizona State University 
Dr. Alisky has written for THe Quit 
previously on the 
Mexico, Central 
zona, and on T\ 


and radio of 
Peru, Ari- 


news in Texas. He is 


press 


America, 


a co-founder and former president of 
the Valley of the Sun professional chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi, and has been 
active in the fraternity since the 


World War II. 


end of 





The school is still open, with a few 
Miracle? Maybe. But the like- 
ly explanation again seems to be: show- 
“Look at 


criticizes us, 


students 


case democracy Nicaragua 


La Prensa and we even 


permit a journalism school.” 
But plainclothes police watch each 
student leaving the 


entering o1 jou 


nalism classes 
The 


copyreading 


journalism courses—reporting 


editing—are taught by 
editor, and 
editor, of La 


Managua’s newly-created Cath- 


Horacio Ruiz 


Gustavo Montalban, cits 


manading 


Prensa 


olic University wants to incorporate the 
journalism school. Should that happen 
within the next few months, La Prensa’s 
editor, Pablo Antonio Cuadra, will be 
asked to serve as journalism dean, ac- 
cording to Father Alvaro Oyanguren, 
executive officer of the new Jesuit Uni- 
versity. 

Cuadra has developed not only a 
vigorous daily coverage of Nicaraguan 
affairs, but also a Sunday 
supplement as a rallying 
Nicaraguan intellectuals. 


fine arts 
point for 


® When declared him- 
self “elected” president by a landslide 
in February 1957, for a term ending 
in 1963, he celebrated his victory by 
jailing Pedro J. Chamorro, publisher of 
La Prensa, whose “crime” was publish- 
ing candid reports of the fraudulent 


Luis Somoza 


election 
Chamorro, prominent in the Con- 
servative Party, left Cuadra in charge 
of the daily, and tiny 
cell where daily physical mistreatment 
was the rule. In April, 1957, he fled 
to Costa Rica. In 1959 he was lured 
back across the border, and thrown 
back into jail. Finally, in July, 1960, 
he was released, at the insistence of the 
Inter-American The 
Somozas did not want to be condemned 
by the IAPA 
Committee. 
In mid-1957, Dr 
visited Managua 


sweated in a 


Press Association 


Freedom of the Press 
Milton Eisenhower 
Students were angry 
enough over the persecution of Chamor- 
Am- 
bearhugs 
But 


ro and La Prensa, and American 
Whelan’s 
for the Somoza brothers 


bassador public 
abrazos 


Turn to page 19 


Mute testimony of the radio news censorship: a soldier’s helmet and 
rifle beside the teletype at Radio Mundial in Managua in August, 1960. Only 
the daily La Prensa has managed to remain in business while freely criti- 
cizing the policies of the government. 
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Science Groups Survey 


Newspaper Coverage 


By NORMAN E. HAMNER 


CIENTIFIC and technical societies 
S in the United States and Canada 
better than 
average in covering their activities. This 
fact 
from a 


think newspapers are 


gathered 
National 


Engineers, 


developed from data 


survey made by the 
Association of Corrosion 


Houston, Texas, among fifty-four sci- 


technical or 
ganizations in the two countries. Twen 


entific, engineering and 


ty-four organizations replied. 


® Organizations supplying the data are 
engaged in engineering and scientific 
activities connected with metals, plas 
tics, concrete, transportation, photog 
raphy, various kinds of engineering dis- 
ciplines, mining, electrical power, wa 
ter and sanitation, education, general 
science and other specialties. 
However, a significant dif- 
ference between the attitudes of small 
organizations and large ones. When a 
membership of 10,000 is taken as the 


median 


there is 


“large” and 
that small 
more critical of news 
paper coverage than large ones. This 
difference may arise as much from lack 


ot positive 


line between 


“small,” an analysis shows 


organizations are 


action to get coverage by 
small organizations themselves as from 
any fault of newspapers 
tive of 


\ representa 
said, “News- 
interested but the need is to 
This indicates 
that small organizations often may lack 
staff sufficient to give full cooperation 
to the press. 


one organization 
papers are 
help 


them interpret.” 


When the replies are compiled in 
tabular form, such as shown on page 
eighteen, a pattern of opinion can be 
found. Interpretations are made here in 
full recognition of the semantical prob 
lems involved and of the fact that a stat- 
istician may feel that the replies do not 
constitute a random sample of the pop- 
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ulation examined. Also, it must be re- 
membered that the size of a technical 
organization is not necessarily propor- 
tional to its importance in science and 
engineering. Most of the organizations 
concerned primarily with “pure” science 
are smaller than those concerned with 
engineering aspects, for example. 
Nevertheless, there is a strong under 
current of dissatisfaction in both large 
and small organizations with press per 
formance in reporting scientific news. 
There were comments such as “We are 
too technical for most newspaper sto- 
ries,” and “We do not seem to have any 
activities which are of 
average 


interest to the 


newspaper reader. In conse 
quence reporters do not cover meetings 
or report anything but the spectacular.” 


These comments are from two respond 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Since 1948 Norman E. Hamner has 
been managing editor of the monthly 
magazine Corrosion, published by the 
National En- 
gineers. Before joining the staff of Cor 
rosion, 


Association of Corrosion 


editor for two 
years on the Houston, Texas, Chronicle, 
ind for twelve years before World War 
II worked on weekly and daily news 
papers in Louisiana. In World War II 
he was a rifle platoon leader in the 
Ninetieth Division, was wounded in ac- 
tion and spent eighteen months in hos- 
pitals as a troop information and edu 
cation officer. He is now a Major in the 
United States Army Reserve, assigned 
to the Section, Fourth 
Army Headquarters, Fort Sam Hous 
ton. He is a member of Sigma Delta 
Chi. 


he was a copy 


Information 





NORMAN E. HAMNER 


ents in the under-10,000-member 


group. 


®@ A principal complaint, and one that 
may be especially significant to news- 
papers, is the opinion that the quality 
of stories published is about 45 per 
cent “mediocre” or “poor.” There is a 
substantial belief also that newspapers 
have little interest in scientific 
meetings and The mediocre 
and poor scores are twice as numerous 


very 
events. 


as the “very good” and “good” scores 
on this point. 

A graphical 
data for the 
shows that 


representation of the 
less-than-10,000 group 
there is a small, but evi 
dent preponderance of approval. Data 
expressed cover organizations with to- 
tal membership of about 84,000. A 
graphical representation of the data 
from the over-10,000 group, with a 
total membership of 340,000 differs 
from that of the small membership 
group, showing a substantially great- 
er area of approval than disapproval. 

These conclusions are even more pro- 
“mediocre 
and poor” and “none” replies of both 
groups are compared. There were fifty- 
seven replies in these categories from 
the under-10,000 group while those of 
the over-10,000 group totaled thirty- 
six, indicating that the smaller organi- 
zations are 50 per cent more critical 
than the larger ones. Even more serious 
than this, however, is the better than 
44 per cent who rate the ability of re- 
porters as mediocre or poor. 


nounced when the sum of 


® Digressing from the survey, the writ- 
ers experience over the past decade 
with newspaper coverage of his own or- 
ganization’s activities may be signifi- 
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cant. The experience covers meetings 


ranging in size from 200 to 2,500 of 


an international engineering organiza 


The nations large st and some me 


Irie lude d 


tion 


dium-sized cities are 


@ Press interest is almost inversely pro 
portional to the size of the city con 
cerned. While many smaller city papers 
they 


send reporters with virtually no scien 


show a high degree of interest 


tific background. Big city newspapers, 


as a rule display little interest in send 


ing reporters to cover meetings and 
rarely publish news even when it is pre 
pared for them by the organization it 
self 
Generally, in most metropolitan cen 
scientific organiza 
attended 
by thousands of men and women from 
all over the 


attention 


ters, meetings of 


tions, which frequently are 
world only cursor;ry 
Many 
able size are complete ly ignored by the 
while at the 


meetings of other types ot organizations 


recelve 
meetings of consider 


daily press same time 
otten are completely covered. The de- 
termining criterion sometimes seems to 
be the potential advertising connection 
or the production of photog: iphs with 
liberal exposures of female flesh 


This hard to 


stand when many engineering 


indifference is under 
ind SCl 
entific activities are recognized by the 
as being essential to the 
and to the 


services 


x 
papers exist 


ence of cities proper fur 
tioning ol necessar’ry for the 


people's health and safety All 


pape rs 


news 
agree that expenditures of tax 
money need to be regulated by compe 
will get 


information 


tent engineers so the public 
full value Lack ot 


In scrence 


basic 


and engineering often pre 
deciding what 


this often 


vents the public trom 


constitutes competence and 


leads to waste and inefficiency 


a standard excuse 


° Newspapers have 
for lack of 


not interested in what you ar 


interest: “Our readers are 


doing ‘ 
While it 


IS SOTHM 


This may or may not be true 
there 


reason to believe that n wspapers find 


may be difficult to prove 


scientific news of no interest becaus« 


they lack 


ginecring 


competent science and en 


reporters to interpret the 


news interestingly Reporters sent to 
cover meetings frequently seem to be 


baflled by 


the most careful explanations often do 


what is going on and even 
not prevent their writing stories riddled 
with 


both 


The view 


inaccuracies and absurdities, #or 
IS b ste re d by ( 
One 


newspapers 


omments 


from the survey respondent says 

“Only a few 
report 
“Do not feel 
newspapers are accepting their respon 


sibility to inform the public about the 


concerning 


have good competent science 


ers.” Another comment 


18 


basic importance and problems of out 


organization.’ 
Still another comment: “Reporters in 


variably get information mixed up. 
Generally too technical for them to ab 
sorb = 

One that it 
was able to “get excellent coverage on 
when the local 


committee hired an individual with en- 


organization reported 


our annual meeting 


gineering background who was in the 


public relations business. We had a 
good story almost every day in two or 
three This 
reported what is typical most places 
Newspapers seem to be able to handle 


me wspapers.” organization 


stories involving personalities with 
greater ease than other types of stories 
originating at scientific meetings. 


@ A Canadian organization says: “The 


only really significant item from all this 
is the need for more properly quali 


fied reporters, able to interpret science 


and engineering to the public 

On the credit 
those who find that they get good treat- 
ment from the that re- 
porters are competent and that a high 
degree of One or 
data not included in statis- 


side, however, are 


newspapers, 
shown. 


interest 1s 
ganization 


WHAT 23 SCIENTIFIC 
THINK ABOUT 


Very 


Question Size Good 


Advance news Small 


of national 
Large 


regional events 


Report national Small 


regional events Large 


Advance Small 


news 


] 


local meetings Large 


Reports local Small 


meetings Large 


Scientific discov Small 


eries and news Large 


Degree of Small 


interest Large 


Quality of Small 


stories Large 


Small 


Large 


Ability of 


ré porte rs 


Small 


Large 


Totals 


lotal 17 


Combined 


Good 


tical tabulation) says that because of 
the subject matter with which it deals 
that there is a high degree of interest 
in meetings and that “We have found 
no difficulty among the press in re- 
porting scientific discoveries and news 
in this field. 


@ “We have scientific 
that the quality of the stories 
published is directly related to the job 
that we do in translating the informa- 
tion to the press. If we do a good job, 
we find that we 


found in our 


area 


high 

An- 
that 
space 


receive very 
quality stories in the lay press.” 
other organization, pointing out 
newspaper 
recently says: “Lack of results 
could be attributed directly to mis- 
handling on a society level rather than 
to lack of 
end.” 
Another “Ex- 
tent and and 
trade press coverage depend directly 
on our (underlining theirs) efforts to 
give them the material. We love ’em 


The problems of the newspaper in 


it has tried to get 


only 


interest on the newspaper 


organization 
quality of 


reports: 
newspaper 


relation to science are much the same 
(Turn to page 21) 


AND ENGINEERING ORGANIZATIONS 
NEWSPAPER SCIENCE 


REPORTING’ 


Mediocre None Totals 


Poor 


l ) 





* Not all respondents answered every question. 


*With 10,000 members as the median 


There were 11 


organizations with less than 


and 12 with more than this number of members 
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MEXICO 


STATUTE MILES 


Gulf of Mexico 


MEXICO 


ee 


> 


@) GUA 


Eth <A. : 
Be Matagaipa 


Pacitic Ocean 


Strategically 


= 
CAYMAN IS. 


JAMAICA ae HAS 


Kingston 


NICARAGUA 


*} Bluefelds 


a 
PANAMA 


situated Nicaragua, only a few air miles away from the 


Panama Canal, took the spotlight when President Eisenhower ordered U. S. 
naval units to patrol the Caribbean between Cuba and the Central America 
coast. Because Castro agents are at work in Nicaragua, the Somoza regime 
labels all opposition as “Communistic,” and holds tight reins on press and 


radio. 


Nicaraguan Censorship 


Continued from page 16 


that the 
Nicaragua 


Eisenhower an 


when La Prensa found out 


Nation il 


going to 


University of was 


award Dr 
degree 


speech 


honorary and that his accept 


ance would c mpliment the 
began 
of them college age 
some onlv fourteen-vear old prep s hool 
students Che 


guish 


Somoza dictatorship, protestors 


to march, some and 
distin- 
adult as 


police did not 
between teenager or 
he ids were bashed in 
® Similarly, on 


( olle UC 


July 23 
students ittending 
killed in cold 
other 
newspapers obediently ran the Somoza 
that the had 
Communists from La 

true The 
Catholic anti-Red anti- 
And with their dying breath 
last rites from an 
American priest, Father Mark Hurley, 
of St. Paul’s Catholic Church of San 
Francisco, California 

In June, 1960, the 
a loan for a 
project 


1959 
a politic al 
blood by 


Nicaraguan 


four 
rally, were 
Somoza police. Th 
charges students been 
Reporters 
bovs 


Prensa got the story 


were devout 
Somozas 


thev re que sted the 


World Bank made 
Nicaraguan hydroelectric 
[The Somoza daily Novedades 
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cynically proclaimed in a_ front-page 
story that the Yankees have faith in the 
Somozas, hence the $12.5-million loan 
from the United States government. 
Only La Prensa of all Nicaraguan me 
dia explained that the loan was made 
to the 
pany 


semi-autonomous power com 
to multiply the republic’s elec 
trical output for the good of the Nica- 
that the World Bank 


government, nor does 


raguan people 
the U. S 
such a loan imply approval of the in- 


is not 


ternal policies of a foreign government 
by the bank, only faith in the immedi- 
ate financial solvency of a regime 
Week in, week out, La Prensa calmly 
goes about setting the record straight 
It IS 
shouting, 
How 
port what the government is doing? As 
the feel thei 
image abroad requires an “op- 
until the 


only a whisper in the midst of 
only a the dark- 


long can it continue to re- 


candle In 
ness 


long as Somozas 


cor- 
porate 
position” press, or Somoza 
regime falls. 

Can the Somozas finish the 
into 1963? At the time of 
the answer is in doubt. 


And what of a new 


current 
term this 
writing, 


regime? If anti- 


Red and non-Castro in sympathy, the 
new regime could return to Nicaragua 
press freedom in its true sense. Mean- 
time, La Prensa continues to chronicle 
the police brutality as best it can (no 
political or governmental unit in Nica- 
ragua ever really tells a Prensa reporter 
very much), the illegal house search- 
ing, the jailing without trials. The daily 
takes insults, threats, and a wall of 
silence from governmental officials. As 
the staff explained to me, they have 
faith in the ultimate triumph of the 
truth. 


Book in Your 
Wastebasket? 


(Continued from page 11) 


sheet of 
writing quickly as if 


expand it on a copy paper, 
talking it, and 
drop it into the envelope without read- 
ing it over. 

This is what Pro- 
the Univer- 

Journalism 
a practice ex- 
order of little butterflies 
etchers sometimes made on the margins 
of plates to get their hands in before 
tackling the main job. Whatever you 
call them, these quickies will keep you 
from perishable details you'll 
need to flesh out characters and sharp 
en action. What else might belong in 
the envelope? Well, for some time I’ve 
been building up one of these grab bags 
for a book I want to do on eating and 
drinking. I just now looked into it and 
found these tidbits at 


something like 
Ellard at 

School of 
used to call a butterfly 
ercise, on the 


te SSOTI Roscoe 


sity of Missouri 


losing 


random: 


® A carbon of a letter to a friend who 
wanted to what I knew about 
sourdough. A note to myself on a deaf- 
ening lunch I ate in a Missouri village 
one time 


know 


A newspaper clip on changes 


in grocery merchandising. Answers 
from two old school buddies on what 
they remembered of a 


trition we 


certain malnu 


shared. Reviews of recent 
books on food in general. A remark I 
wrote down on a 3 x 5 slip at the time 
it was made, by a woman who has been 
getting ready to make Yorkshire pud- 
ding for forty-two years, or as long as 
A fat bundle of 
other such slips. The tear sheet of a 
recent relevant magazine article of my 
own that may make a chapter. 
In the 
picked up 


she has been married. 


envelope was a_ story I 
from a 


friend in the country who couldn't bear 


only yesterday 
to see out-of-season venison go to waste 
when a pack of dogs killed a doe near 
their place, but had to ask his wife 


to take 


ove! because he was sick abed. 
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And she hid their kitchen carving knife 
under her skirt and went slinking off 
feeling so guilty that she pret nded she 
was atter 
back the loot she took along a couple 
then 


nim il 


mushrooms, and to bring 


of suiteases. But by rigor mortis 


had set in on the ind after she 
hacked _ off 
bend the 


cases wouldnt « lose 


the hindquarters she 
couldn't joints, sé the suit 

You can see 
the poor girl's fix. | thought it 
funny varn and it should fit in a chap 
other thing about this 


was a 
ter on some 
couple 
Which brings us to chapters or the 
framework ot youl book Just as SOTTM 
thing to get your teeth into, you could 
plan on twenty chapters. If they aver 
age 4,000 you ll 
reasonable-sized hardcover book manu 


words each have al 


script. Its theme will spring from your 
own feeling there will be a passing ot 
time between the start ind the end, and 
a development of personalities through 
situations. Perhaps a question that ex 
isted at the start will be 


the end, with an in between that makes 


answerte d by 


rewarding reading. If it interests you 


it will interest some others 

® Twenty chapters more or less sounds 
like a lot of work even taken 
a bite at a time, but if 
dropped enough stuff into the envelope 


and 1S 
you have 
by the time you write “Chapter One’ on 
the first page, you'll be in th 
Your job will then be one of cut- 
ting out things you don’t need or have 


driver's 
seat 
and that’s a breeze 


nt room tor com 


pared with getting to “Chapter len” 
to sav and having to 


Actually, 


vou should alwavs find you have so much 


with nothing else 


say it for ten more chapters 


extra material, you could write another 
book. Before you do, let’s get th 
one on the 

If vou decide to s« nd it to an ethical 


first 


road 


literary agent and he acct pts it for mar 
keting, that’s that 
it until something happens 


You can forget about 


@ If you market the 
put it in the 


manuscript you 
box the 


wrap it ind 


self, you merely 
typewriter paper came In 
a publisher eT losing 
label to yourself so 


he can return it if he 


mail to stamps 


and an addressed 
doesnt want it 
Several of this vear's ind any 
revi wed by 
publishers before being ac 
When yours Comes back 


it to another publisher, and so on 


years 
best sellers wer 
ber ot 


cepted 
I 


Lt num 


mail 
Mat 
keting is part of the job and it is largely 
persistence You can send 
a manuscript through 
Material” by 


“Educational 
on the wrapper, and it will cost 


a matter of 
the mails as 
writing this 
you 
only cents for the 


nine first pound and 


five cents for each 


though the 


additional one 
t 


} | lo 
service may b¢ i DIT SIOW 
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“Just finished reading it—and I can 
think of only one place where this 
manuscript would be appreciated.” 


An enclosed letter takes an extra four- 
cent stamp on the package The letter 
isn't necessary, but a brief one may help 
give some perspective on you and your 
book. 

How, finally, do you find good book 
publishers to mail the manuscript tor 
You can find the bare names and ad 
dresses in a directory; any 


public li 


brary can supply at least one. However, 


it isn't a bad idea to pay a call on a 
good lively book store first and have a 
little chat with the owner about which 
publishing houses he thinks most pro- 
gessive. Tell him why you're asking 
and you may be surprised at the tough- 
minded he'll give you if he 
takes a notion to, on buying trends as 
well as on publishers. It may even in- 
fluence the write the 


be 0k 


advice 


way you next 


@ As a matter of fact, the sort of book 
you write and how you write it is en- 
tirely up to you. This is free enterprise 
in one of its With luck 
and some time be 
asked to do a book around a particular 
subject but that is not the usual way 
with trade publishers. Usually they like 
to be pleasantly surprised by your baby. 
After that it is their privilege to request 
revisions and yours to do a workman- 
like job of them if you agree. That’s 
another advantage for the publisher in 
working with men—they 
seldom go home mad at good profes- 
sional criticism 


purer forms. 


success you may 


new spaper 


Editorial Pages 
Need Youthful Outlook 


Continued from page 14 


on the pages which should guide ow 
national thought, to be presented? The 
answer seems to be: “They are not to 
be presented ” 


® Let us put our cards on the table 

There was a time when enterprising 
daily 
paper and express their opinions through 
that outlet. That day obviously is gone 
Newspapers need fortunes for their op- 
eration. Is this to 
have a single-minded press? 

The should be Even 
though the print media, because they 
can stay clear of the “public air waves,” 


youngsters could form a 


news- 


mean that we will 


answer “no. 


escape any governmental! call such as 
that for 
equal space,” they must give the “op- 
position” a chance to speak 

In this day of 


most 


“equal time,” or in our case, 


merger and bigness, 


communities cannot expect two 
points of view in opposing newspapers 
The only answer would seem to be that 
seek out 
active opposition” to present their side 


voluntarily 


the community newspapers 


I am sure they will find, to a great 
extent, that the “opposition” usually is 
than they 


and more 


youndel 
attitude, in nature 
But rather than stop that element, it is 
their duty than 


are, more liberal in 


aggressive 


to encourage it rather 


discourage it right out of the news- 
paper business 

When those “grand old men” shake 
their heads and point their fingers at 
the “materialistic younger generation” 
which seeks other professions rather 
than their own, “solely for money,” let 
them learn that this is not the primary 
reason 


®@ The primary one is that the younger 
generation is told to “wait” to have its 
say. From my earliest weaning in the 
journalism schools of the 
of Wisconsin 


Universities 
and Illinois, I was told 
the golden rule: “Do unto others and 
they do.” How will we get change that 
wayr 

How will we get “change” when too 
many that 
if you are looking for excitement and 
crusade, then stay out of this profes- 
We are only here to inform.” 
Shaw, when told 
youngster with whom he was 
acquainted was a Communist, asked, 
“How old is he?” “Twenty,” was the 
“Good,” he said, “But if he’s still 
a Communist when he’s thirty let me 
know and I will do something about it.” 

Che whole point is that it is only the 
and not the “radical” 


newspaper executives say 


sion 


George Bernard 


that some 


reply 


conservative 
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with “new-fangled 
represented in out 


young generation 
ideas” which is 
newspapers 

not of—the 
needs its 


The generation born in 


twenties and _ thirties repre- 
sentation now 

That will be the generation that may 
defend: 

“Sit-ins in the South and 
rights of the Negro, not when 
‘violence’ permits everyone to deplore 


the situation.” 


the civil 
just 


stand for something, 
suc h as Wayne Morse, 
Barry 


“Leaders who 
not everything 
Adlai Stevenson, and, yes, 


Goldwater.” 


even 


“The beatnik generation whose phi- 
losophy of not contributing to a society 
with which it disagrees is not new. It 
was the one of the ‘Lost Generation’ 
which now brings back fond memories.” 

That may be the 
will attack: 

“The idea may 


generation which 


be good. but every- 
one knows we can't afford it.” 


“Religion is good for everyone.” In 
newspapers did not 
many of the fifty or so eminent scien- 
tists attended the Darwin 
tennial last year did not agree. 

“That bi-partisanship is 
everyone.” In 


case the notice, 


who Cen- 
good for 
this 
mindness is known as dictatorship. 
“That 
good for everyone.” 
why the 
in this or that. 
“That experience is the only teacher.” 
Dave article in Look 
Magazine is the first step in this “revolt 
this 
unique in a 


some Cases, one- 


mass education is equally 
And _ then 


Russians are 


they 


wonder ahead 


Garroway $s 


of the younger generation.” True 
asks for a unique thing 
dictatorship that is—that the majority 
gives the minority a chance to have its 
Say 

lhe newspapers can do their part by 
allowing “voices in opposition,” by 
opening their space to the leaders of 
tomorrow who have something to say 


today 


Chicago Weekly Reports in Depth 


Continued from page 10 


partly because this was the shocking 
truth about problems almost completely 
unknown to them 

We received phone calls from read- 
ers expressing amazement, shock, con- 
Others asked where donations of 


clothing, could be 


cern 
food. 


to those we 


money sent 


wrote about 


@ There was a deluge of mail. Wrote 
Peter W. Cahill, Executive Secretary 
of the Illinois Public Aid Commission: 
“Your recent series of articles on the 
poor of Illinois represents an extremely 
noteworthy highly 
publishing venture. It is heartening to 
find this kind of socially alert journalism 
in the Paddock Publications with their 
widespread suburban coverage. For, too 
frequently, we who are charged with 
responsibility for mitigation of the 
plight of the poor encounter attitudes 
of indifferencs OI 
this unfortunate 


and commendable 


toward 
group. Your enlighten- 
ing series should do much to foster an 
awareness of the problem and recogni- 
tion that attacking the pov- 
erty and de pe ndency is the only sound 
solution.” 


resentment 


causes of 


Charles H. Percy, president of Bell 
& Howell Company, wrote: 

“These are pathetic stories pres nted 
dramatically forcefully. I feel it 
is an excellent thing for our citizens to 
read of the 
ist, and always existed, even in 
the richest nation in the world. Your 
articles should do much to build a de- 
termination on the part of the public 
to help—and to help in a way that will 


and 


tragic situations which ex- 


have 
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represent rehabilitation and prevention 
of future tragedies rather than tempo- 
rarv relief. Too often our sole concern 
has been for an immediate alleviation, 
instead of a cure which will help peo- 
ple to achieve a self-sufficient status.” 

Typical of the reaction of legislators 
from throughout the state was the com- 
ment of State Representative Anthony 
Scariano of suburban Park Forest: 

“IT am sorry that you do not serve our 
end of the county since I'm afraid | 
have constituents who are not 
convinced that there are people in IIli- 


some 


WILLIAM L. DULANEY 


nois who are obliged to live in the situ- 
ations you so graphically describe.” 

The demand for reprints became so 
great that several thousand extra copies 
were run off. Requests came from 
throughout Illinois as well as from nine 
other states. Numerous church, civic, 
and service organizations ordered re- 
prints to distribute among their mem- 
berships. Five Illinois newspaper ed- 
itors asked for copies to distribute 
among their staffs, and the Central IIli- 
nois District of the YWCA adopted 
“The Poor” as a subject for adult study 
groups. 


@ This project was part of Paddock 
Publications’ long-range program of ap- 
plying the principle of “depth” report- 
ing, not only to develop a new under- 
standing in the burgeoning suburban 
community, but also to interpret the 
social, political, and economic issues on 
a broader scale. 

We are already making plans for 
our next “report in depth” which we 
hope to have completed by late summer 
or early fall 

We think we did a good job with 
“The Poor.” All those with whom we 
came in contact and who later saw the 
finished product praised our accuracy 
and comprehension in detailing the 
state’s problems in poverty. 

No wide sweeping reforms were ini- 
tiated and no special session of the leg- 
islature called. Nor did we expect such, 
for the wrong that needs to be righted 
here cannot be achieved by a single 
newspaper or a single series of articles. 
It is a continuing process of reminding 
the public that their responsibility to 
their fellow man extends beyond sub- 
urban patios. We feel we 
tributed to this. 


Science News 


(Continued from page 18) 


have con- 


the school. 
have been faced only 


as those of Newspapers 
recently with 
the necessity of having reporters with 
backgrounds permitting them to handle 
today’s complex scientific events; the 
schools are hard put to find instructors 
competent to give the increased scien- 
tific education modern living and even 
the national security demands. 

When Lee Hills said in his June, 1960 
article in THE Quit “. . . before many 
years pass our major newspapers will 
be able to find and willing to pay 
physicists who will desert the labora- 
tory for the city room,” he may have 
underestimated the urgency of present 
need. Daily newspapers need these ex- 
perts now. The news is available now. 
If the cover it, 
other media will, and are, for that mat- 
ter. 


newspapers do not 
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The Book Beat 


Noted English Newspaper 


E do not always realize fully the 
W close connection of our Ameri 
can Colonial journalism with 
that of the 
English papers this side of the 
English 


English pioneers 


mother country but of 
course 


Atlantic 


nalism 


were a part of jour 
published by 
in the new world. Doubtless one rea 
son for our forgetfulness of our heritage 
is that the history of eighteenth century 
been, on the 
g) cted by scholars. A 
book that part tow urd im 
proving the situation is “The Gazet- 
teer, 1735-1797: A Study in the Eng- 
lish Newspaper” (Southern Illinois 
University Carbondale, Illinois, 
$8.50) by Robert L. Haig 
of English at the University of Illinois. 

This book presents a detailed history 


of a with full back 


grounds describing the status and prog 


English journalism has 
whole, rather ne 


does its 


Press 


a protesso1 


famous paper 
ress of the press through the sixtv-two 
varied life It 


matters as 


vears of 
treats 


Pp litics, literary content and news cov 


the Gazeteer's 
management well as 
erage. It presents some interesting inci 
dents of the reporting ot the war with 
the Americar 


an extremely 


Colonies In short it is 


we 1] round d ind ( mpe 
tent performance 


FRANK LuTHER Mort 


Great Pictures 


Ml REAT Moments in News Pho- 
tography” is a valuable addi 
tion to any ne wspaperman s 
Included 
graphs 
John 


and 


library. 
umong the fifty-seven photo 
with accompanying text by 
( undid 
that to 
a prize picture the photographer 
than 


ilso needs a measure 


Faber ire masterpieces 


staged, which point out 
shoot 
needs more 
ance He 
Some of the 
this eight bv-eleven inch volume 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York 
$4.95) are the 1920 Wall Street bomb 
explosion, by George Schmidt of the 
N. Y. Daily News; the 1929 St. Valen 
tines Day murders in Chicago, by 
John Hack) Miller of the Chicago 
American; a father and his chil 
dren fighting the Oklahoma dust bow] 
in 1936, by Arthur Rothstein of the 
Farm Security Administration; a sol 
dier's death in the Spanish Civil War 
by Robert Capa of Magnum Photos 
eggs splattering off the face of Norman 
by freelancer Ralph Morgan 
of Morgan Newspictures 
Ward's Sewell Avery 
being carried by soldiers from his Chi 


1944, by Harry Hall of 


skill ind persevel 
of luck 


outstanding photos ir 


two 


1 homas 
Montgomery 


cago office in 
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the Associated Press; a photo from the 
80th floor of the Empire State Building 
viewing the remains of a B-25 bomber 
which crashed into the building’s 78th 
and 79th floors, by Ernie Sisto of the 
New York Times; Babe Ruth’s last 
game in Yankee Stadium, by Nat Fein 
of the New York Herald Tribune; 
Harry Truman holding up a copy of 
Tribune, with the head 
line: “Dewey Defeats Truman,” by Al 
Muto of International News Photos 
almost identical pictures were made 
by Frank Cancellare of Acme and 
Byron Rollins of the Associated Press 
All the photos in the book are from 
files of the National 
Press Photographers’ Assoc lation 
Ropert G 


and 


the ( hic ago 


the historical 


TRAUTMAN 


Communications 


ae real jolt 
by reading “Explorations in Com- 
munication, an Anthology” 
Boston, $4.00). The numerous 
this book, edited by 
pologist Edmund Carpenter and Eng 
lish professor Marshall McLuhan, have 
ill previously been expressed in a 
journal called EXPLORATIONS, pub 
lished at the University of Toronto un 
Ford How 
ever, this magazine had a small circu- 
and 1953 


can get a 


(Beacon 
Pre SS 


ideas in anthro- 


der a Foundation grant 


lation existed between and 
1959 

To the 
four articles in this 210-page book are 


quite different 


average newsman the twenty- 


Some of the articles might seem pretty 


obscure such as “Time and Tense in 


Spanish Epic Poetry” and “Lineal and 
Non-Lineal Codifications of Reality.” 
However, all of them are thought pro- 
voking. In their introduction, the editors 
stress that we have bee n so concerned 
with literacy in the developm« nt of west- 
ern man that we are “unaware of the rol 
of electronic media in shaping modern 
values.” They feel that we are weighted 
with th 


we have to re 


down print technology and 


orient ourselves to an 


They 


analysis are 


electronic one. insist “our con 


cepts of media literary, 
limited to content analysis and unre 
lated to the 


tron 


new configurations of elec 
media.” 
McLuhan 


may be 


feel that 
returning 


Carpenter and 
psychologically we 
to the 


be Cause 


tribal village on a global basis 


“everyone knows about, and 


therefore everything 
that is happening the minute it hap 


pens.” This, they say, 


participates in, 


puts a premium 
and make 
everyone want to avoid being individu 
alistic 


on togetherness tends to 


an under- 
standing of media grammars, we cannot 


The editors feel “without 


hope to achieve a contemporary aware- 
in which we live.” 
That is why they brought together this 
seemingly strange collection of articles 
which produce much about which to 


ness of the world 


think and much more about which to 
argue Dick FirzpaTrRick 


Wall Street Guide 


ET’S face it 
including many average guys in the 
getting giving the 
news, don’t quite understand about 
Wall Street, the stock market, and 
what's on the financial pages. But there 
are a few stockholding men of the press 
who with all reporters 
should strive to be widely understand- 
ing, will find Don G. Campbell’s “Let’s 
Take Stock” (The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis, Indiana, $2.50) an_in- 
teresting 158 page guide to Wall Street. 

Mr. Campbell is the 
Star's 


a researcher 


many an “average guy,” 


business of and 


along who 


Indianapolis 
editor and also is 
market analyst for 
The Dow Theory Trader. His explana- 
tions of 


finance ial 
and 


a much garbled subject are 
painless and his advice practical. Seems 
it's merely a matter of picking up the 
key to what 
bling about. 


the auctioneers are bab 


D. WAYNI 


ROWLAND 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Rates: Situations Wanted .10 per word; 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications .20 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number, THe Quit, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 


HELP WANTED 


EXECUTIVE & CLERICAL EXPERIENCED 
& TRAINEE in the publishing field. Publish- 
ers Employment, 154 E. Erie, Suite 217, Chi- 
cago. Su 7-2255 


WRITERS WANTED for immediate 
ments in Business, Professional 


Fields. Box 1019, THe QuiIL. 


SITUATION WANTED 


YOUNG ENTHUSIASTIC 
SPORTS EDITOR, AB 
perience 23,000 daily 
better opportunity 
QuILI 


assign- 
Farming 


ASSISTANT 
married, two years ex- 
seeks more challenge, 
anywhere. Box 1043, Tue 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE 
Job market letter, with list of available 
and nationwide employment conditions 
McKee, Birch Personnel, 67 E. Madison, 


cago, Illinois 





SIGMA DELTA CHI 


Official Insignia 
Write for illustrated price list 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 
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Predicts Television 


Debates in 1964 


The radio-television 
F. Kennedy's 


director of John 
successful campaign for 
the presidency predicts that the “tele 
vision will probably be held 
by the two leading presidential candi- 
dates again in 1964. 

Speaking to the January meeting of 
the Atlanta chapter J. Leonard Reinsch, 
of Atlanta, executive director of the 
Cox radio and television enterprises, 
said, however, that he expected there 
would be “some changes in format based 
on experiences.” 

Mr. Reinsch, who has been active in 
Democratic National Conventions since 
1944, served as executive director of the 
1960 Democratic Convention prior to 
joining the Kennedy campaign. 

The broadcasting executive said that 
the television debates—or “joint appear 
ances”—were responsible for “putting 
Kennedy on the front page of every 
daily newspaper in the country.” 

Mr. Reinsch that Vice-President 
Richard M. Nixon reached the height of 
his popularity following his acceptance 
speech at the Republican National Con 
vention. 

He said he felt Mr. Nixon made his 
first mistake when he watched Kennedy’s 
acceptance speech, which, he said, “was 
not a great work of art.” 

“Mr. Nixon must have felt at this point 
that Mr. Kennedy would not be hard 
to beat,” Mr. Reinsch said. 

According to Mr. Reinsch, Mr. Ken- 
nedy was fresh and alert at the first of 
the joint television appearances, while 
Mr. Nixon appeared tired and nervous. 

“The television appearances dispelled 
doubts about the maturity of Kennedy,” 
Mr. Reinsch said 

The Atlanta broadcasting executive 
said he thought that Mr. Kennedy would 
“make one of the great presidents of all 
time.” 

“He has a quick mind, an ability to 
make quick decisions and the strength 
of character to change his mind if he 
can be shown he’s wrong,” Mr. Reinsch 
said. 


debates” 


said 


Mr. Reinsch said proposals to shorten 
the length of time between the nomina 
tion of a presidential candidate and the 
election are impractical. 

“Every four years there is a different 
set of circumstances and it takes time to 
build an organization,” he explained. 
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Red Newton Receives 


John P. Zenger Award 


Virgil M. (Red) Newton, Jr., managing 
editor of the Tampa, Fla., Tribune, and 
immediate past national president of Sig 
ma Delta Chi, was named recipient of 
the 1960-61 John Peter Zenger Award 
by The University of Arizona’s Depart 
ment of Journalism. 

The award is given annually for serv- 
ice in freedom of the press and the 
people’s right to know. It is conferred at 
the annual convention of the Arizona 
Newspapers Association. 

Newton is the seventh winner of the 
award, granted annually by secret ballot 
among more than 50 representative news 
paper editors and publishers throughout 
the nation. Previous winners were Her- 
bert Brucker, Rep. John E. Moss, J. Rus- 
sell Wiggins, James Pope, Basil Waters, 
and Palmer Hoyt. 

Newton, through his continuing work 
as chairman of Sigma Delta Chi’s free 
dom of information committee, is almost 
a perennial winner of press freedom 
awards. Among these are The Free En- 
terprise Award of the National Associa- 
tion of Management, 1954; the Freedoms 
Award of the Virginia Press Association, 
1957, and Editor-of-the-Year Award of 
the National Press Photographers’ As 
sociation in 1958. 

His protests against restrictions of free- 
dom of the press have been heard in all 
parts of the country. Some have resulted 
in passage of legislation to assure access 
to public records and meetings. 


Personals 


About Members 


Gene Slaymaker, former KYW news 
caster and City Hall reporter in Cleve 
land, has accepted a post as Radio News 
Manager at WFBM in Indianapolis. As 
such, he will direct the news gathering 
activities of four radio reporters in the 
Indiana state capital. 

Slaymaker is best known to Cleveland 
radio-TV fans as the morning news voice 
on KYW for most of the past four and a 
half years. As News Editor at the West- 
inghouse stations, he specialized in City 
Hall reporting, “This Is City Council” 
broadcasts; “Year End” news reviews, 
documentaries and other news projects. 

He served on the Executive Board of 
AFTRA, the radio-TV performers’ union, 


Bosc 
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Its Miami Beach, October 25-28 


Fontainebleau Hotel 


to Be Headquarters 


Sigma Delta Chi will hold its 52nd na- 
tional convention Oct. 25-28 at Hotel 
Fontainebleau in Miami Beach, E. W. 
Scripps II, national president, announced. 

More than 500 persons, including rep- 
resentatives of 60 professional and 76 uni- 
versity student chapters, are expected. 
Principal business will be an assessment 
of the first year’s operation of the major 
reorganization program approved for the 
16,000-member society in New York last 
December. 

The Society seeks to raise standards 
of professional competence among. all 
the news media and to promote jour 
nalism as a career choice for young 
people. In a decentralization move, 11 
regional directors now serve with five 
national officers in directing affairs of 
the Society, which also include national 
freedom of information and awards pro- 
grams. 

Stuart Newman of Miami Beach will 
be general convention chairman and 
Tony Garnet will be president of the 
host Greater Miami Professional Chap 
ter. 

Other Convention cities selected are: 
Tulsa, 1962; Norfolk (with nearby Wil- 
liamsburg as a big attraction), 1963; and 
Kansas City, 1964. 

Often described as the finest resort 
hotel in the world, the Fontainebleau 
Hotel of Miami Beach has achieved in- 
ternational acclaim in its six years of 
operation. 

Constructed on 14 acres of lush ocean- 
front property and featuring more than 
1,000 luxury guest rooms and suites, the 
graceful design and fine features of the 
hotel have captivated the imagination of 
millions of tourists. 





and was general chairman of the 1960 
AFTRA Awards. 


* ” * 


William P. Steven was appointed edi- 
tor of The Houston Chronicle. He came 
to Houston from Minneapolis last No- 
vember where he had been vice presi 
dent and executive editor of the Minne- 
apolis Star and The Minneapolis Tribune 
since 1954. 

Between 1944 and 1954, he had been 
managing editor of The Tribune and as- 
sistant executive editor of both news- 
papers. 
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Buchwald, Nixon on 
Same Program 


Program chairman Don Wolfe, left, and columnist Art Buchwald. 


Vice President Surprises Northwestern 


Ohio Chapter During Last Campaign 


By WILLIAM DAY, Northwestern Ohio Professional Chapter, Toledo 


Any chapter would consider it a plum 
if it were able to have either Vice Presi 
dent Richard Nixon or columnist Art 
Buchwald appear on a program 

But the Northwestern Ohio Profes 
sional Chapter scored one of its greatest 
triumphs when it had both Mr. Nixon 
and Mr. Buchwald on the same program 
It happened on Oct. 26 in the Commodore 
Perry Hotel in Toledo. 

The chapter’s program committee 
posed of President Bernard Judy, Vice 
President William Day and Program 
Chairman Don Wolfe, all members of 
the Toledo Blade editorial department, 
had scheduled Mr. Buchwald earlier and 
had trying to bring in the vice 
president, but with little hope until it 
was learned that he would be in Ohio 
on Oct. 26. Contacts were quickly made 
and 48 hours before the scheduled meet 
ing, word was received that Mr 
would appear before the chapter 
would deliver a major address 

Mr. Nixon’s speech 
energy and was 


, com 


been 


Nixon 
and 
was on atomic 
billed as his major 
speech during the one-day whistle-stop 
tour of Ohio. It received top play in all 
the metropolitan morning 
and on the television 
shows that evening 


newspapers 
and radio news 

But the appearance of Mr. Nixon be 
fore the Northwestern Ohio Chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi did not take the edge 


off of the talk by Mr. Buchwald. Out 
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side of the press corps traveling with 
the vice president, not a single member 
or guest left the room between the time 
Mr. Nixon finished speaking and Mr. 
Buchwald began 

At the start of his speech, Mr. Nixon 
made note of Mr. Buchwald seated at 
the speaker's table and said he was one 
of his most ardent readers. The vice pres 
ident then commented that, if elected, he 
hoped Mr. Buchwald would give better 
treatment to his press secretary than 
he had in the past to James Hagerty. 

Mr. Buchwald told the group how he 
happened to get what he called the best 
job in the world, what the job entails 
and how he manages to hold it. During 
a question and answer session, the col 
umist nimbly answered numerous ques 
tions about his experiences with the 
many stars of the entertainment and pub 
lic affairs world that he interviews in 
Paris and other parts of the world. 


Paul E. Gustafson, religion editor of 
the Milwaukee Sentinel for the past 12 
years, has been appointed editor of the 
Lutheran Companion, published weekly 
by the Augustana Lutheran Church at 
Rock Island, Ill 

He will be succeeded in the Sentinel 
post by James M. Johnston, his associate 
in the department for nearly nine years. 
Johnston also is a member of the Mil 
waukee professional chapter 


Dates With SDX 


March 9 


Annual College Day Dinner, Kansas 
City Press Club (Professional Chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi), honoring Undergrad 
uate members from University of Kan- 
sas, University of Missouri, and Kansas 
State University. Reception 5:30; dinner, 
6:30. For further information, contact 
James M. Stafford, Jr., club president, 
801 Power & Light Bldg. Kansas City. 


April 14-15 


Annual Florida State Convention, Dip 
lomat Hotel, Hollywood Beach, Fla. For 
further information, contact Jack Kasse- 
witz, president, Greater Miami Profes 
sional Chapter, Miami News, Miami. 


April 22-23 


Annual Texas State Convention, Gra 
nada Hotel, San Antonio. Opens 9 a.m. 
April 22. For further information contact 
Bill Cunningham, president, San Antonio 
Professional Chapter, Express Publishing 
Co., Ave. E at 3rd St., San Antonio. 


April 28-29 


Biennial Iowa State Convention, Des 
Moines. For further information contact 
Don Benson, president, Des Moines Pro- 
fessional Chapter, Des Moines Register 
and Tribune, Locust St., Des Moines. 


Oct. 25-28 


52nd National Convention, Hotel Fon 
tainebleau, Miami Beach, Fla. Detailed 
information will appear in subsequent 
issues of THE QUILL. 

(Note: Dates of major Sigma Delta Chi 
events will be printed each month. Send 
information to: Editor, SDX News Sec 
tion, THE Quitt, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chi 
cago 1, Ill.) 


Personals 


About Members 


A special on-the-scene report on the 
U. S. Army in Korea, “KP 60,” was 
WBNS-TV newscaster Chet Long’s win- 
ning entry in the Press Club of Ohio’s 
Headliners’ Night annual awards com 
petition 

Long, who won in the area of the best 
general news story for radio and tele 
vision, traveled to Korea during the 10th 
anniversary observance of the ending of 
hostilities to report on the progress that 
has been made since troops withdrew 
from the 38th parallel. He was the only 
radio-TV newsman among the dozen re 
porters in the nation who went as guests 
of the Army to cover the story. 

An added news break for Long came 
as he was in Japan during the violent 
anti-U. S. riots that caused President 
Eisenhower's visit there to be cancelled. 


7. 7 ” 

Basil L. “Stuffy” Walters resigned as 
editor of the Chicago Daily News to form 
Newspaper Research Associates in In 
dianapolis starting June 1. 
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Obituaries 


Harry B. Averill (LA-Pr-’55), 79, re- 
tired publisher of the Santa Paula Chron- 
icle, died recently in a Long Beach 
(Calif.) hospital. 

Richard L. Bitters (OhU-’50), of Ath- 
ens, Ohio, was killed in a plane crash on 
December 16, 1969. 

Darsie L. Darsie (LA-Pr-’54), 64, fea- 
ture editor of the Los Angeles (Cal.) 
Herald-Express, died October 31, 1960. 

Harold Ellis (StU-Pr-’38), 77, long-time 
West Coast newspaperman and chief of 
the Univ. of Cal. news bureau for more 
than 20 years, died recently in Berkeley. 

John W. Faulkner (NeOh-Pr-’53), of 
Maumee, Ohio. 

Porter Hedge (IaS-'33), of Washington, 
D. C., died May 21, 1960. 

Joseph Horner, Jr. (Mat-Pr-'41), 72, 
general manager and vice president of 
the Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette and 
Radio Station WJPG, died September 18, 
1960, from effects of a skull fracture. 

John Elmer King, Sr. (SMU-Pr-’36), 
75, former managing editor of the Dallas 
(Tex.) News, and more recently head 
of the Salvation Army’s public relations 
staff, died August 19, 1960. 

Eugene C. Leggett (Neb-Pr-’48), 57, 
publisher of the Ord (Neb.) Quiz, died 
October 27, 1960, after a long illness. 

John C. Manning (Pit-'30), 51, copy edi- 
tor for Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette, was 
fatally stricken with a heart attack while 
working at his desk on December 18, 
1960. 

Roy L. Matson (Wis-’29), 52, editor of 
the Wiisconsin State Journal, died De 
cember 3, 1960, after suffering a heart 
attack at his desk. 

Leslie M. Miles (Grn-’20), 63, of West 
Chicago, Ill., an artist with Waldie & 
Briggs, was among five people killed in 
an auto accident on October 27, 1960 

Charles S. Monroe (UMc-’30), of Forest 
Hills, L. I, N. Y 

John J. Remillet, Jr. (Fla-’41), 43, a 
vice president of D. P. Brother & Co., 
Detroit, Mich., died of a heart attack on 
October 16, 1960 

William Shelley 
Elberton, Ga 

Harold A. Safford (USD-Pr-’27), retired 
program director of WLS, Chicago, died 
October 18, 1960, in Springfield 

Dr. Louis M. Sears (Pur-Pr-’33), of 
Washington, D. C 

James Shambra (LA-Pr-’55), of 
Angeles, Calif., died March 18, 1958 

Joel Swensen (Wis-’22), 64, corporate 
services specialist for General Foods 
Corp., died suddenly on January 5, 1961, 
in his home in Darien, Conn. 

Amos E. Voorhies (UOr-Pr-’29), 91, 
publisher of the Grants Pass (Ore.) Daily 
Courier for 63 years and the dean of 
Oregon publishers, died October 27, 1960. 

Charles W. Walker (Ind-'40), 43, 
editor of the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
died in July, 1960 

John H. Walker 
Chester, N. Y 

W. W. Waymack (Grn-Pr-’27), 
mer editor of the Des Moines 
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72, for- 
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Award Entries Swamp SDX Office 


1 


4 


The girls in the national headquarters in Chicago were swamped with work 


when the office received 


stories and layouts to be considered for the annual SDX 


Awards. This year the Awards Banquet will be held in Chicago, May 18. Left to 
right: Lorraine Swain, Diane Visser, Shirley Lee, and Pearl Luttrell. 


National Headquarters Buzzing 


Wide enthusiasm for Sigma Delta Chi’s 
revitalization program was translated in- 
to action on many fronts last month, 
Warren K. Agee, Executive Officer, re 
ported. 

Some of the highlights as the Society 
with its 135 chapters and 16,000 members 
moved to meet the challenge of the re- 
organization program voted by the 5lst 
National Convention in December: 

1. Letters were crisscrossing between 
the 11 regional directors and chapter 
presidents and advisers. Information con 
cerning problem areas was exchanged, 
and some visits by the directors were 
made, others planned. 

2. Professional Chapters which had not 
been doing so planned joint meetings 
with Undergraduate chapters. Several, 
such as the Chicago and the Detroit Pro 
fessional Chapters, pushed programs in 
which professional speakers are sent to 
high schools and colleges to discuss 
journalism as a career. 

3. At least three state conventions 
were arranged: Florida, April 14-15, at 
Hollywood Beach; Texas, April 21-22, at 
San Antonio; Iowa, April 28-29, at Des 
Moines. Plans for regional meetings were 
still under consideration. 

4. Letters containing $10 checks in 
payment of 1961 National dues began 
arriving at Headquarters in large quanti 
ties after the first statements reflecting 





Register and Tribune, died November 5, 
1960, of a heart attack 

Henry L. Zeybel (PaS-’55), of Dyess 
A.F.B., Texas. 


the $5 increase in dues were mailed late 
in January. The increased funds are 
essential to carry out the aims of the 
reorganization program. 

5. Many chapters began contacting de- 
linquent members to get them back on 
the National rolls by paying a $5 rein 
statement fee and the $10 dues for 1961. 
Although many addresses are now in 
correct, Headquarters prepared to write 
the approximately 11,000 delinquent 
members with the view that many will 
now desire to join in helping meet the 
Society’s broadened goals. Local Profes- 
sional chapters will be asked later to help 
locate those whose mail is returned. 

6. National committees were being ap 
pointed by President E. W. Scripps, in- 
cluding a committee to select an Execu- 
tive Editor of THE QuitL. About a dozen 
applications had been received for the 
full-time Chicago position. 

“All of us are well pleased at the en 
thusiastic reception given to our reor 
ganization program,” Agee said. “We are 
soliciting ideas from every source and 
believe that our members will be proud 
of the steps being taken to make Sigma 
Delta Chi into a truly professional so 
ciety. 


Robert J. Bailyn, press telegraph editor 
for the past year and former assistant 
news editor of the Holyoke, Mass., Tran- 
script Telegram, has been named city 
editor, and Richard Buck, assistant to the 
telegraph editor, became telegraph editor 
of the Pontiac, Michigan, Press. 
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| New Members | 


The following journalists have been 
elected as members by the National 
Executive Council and have been en- 
rolled on the records of the Frater- 
nity. 


CALIFORNIA: Laurence W. Beal, man- 
aging editor, The Humboldt Standard, 
Eureka; Glenn Edward Brown, editor, 
Peninsula Living, Burlingame; Rene M. 
Cazenave, assistant managing editor, 
News-Call Bulletin, San Francisco; Wil- 
liam Flynn, bureau chief, Newsweek, San 
Francisco; James A. Gallagher, city edi 
tor, Redwood City (Calif.) Tribune; 
John Robert Jackson, news editor, Red 
wood City (Calif.) Tribune; Charles R. 
Moore, night manager, United Press In 
San Loren Lee 
Nicholson, journalism instructor, Califor 
nia State Polytechnic College, San Luis 
Obispo; Jack L. Silvey, news editor, Palo 
Alto (Calif.) Times; Harlan Trott, chief 
correspondent, Christian Science Moni 
San Francisco; Donald H. Webster, 
business editor, Palo Alto (Calif.) Times; 
Donald K. White, financial editor, San 
Francisco (Calif.) Examiner. James F. M. 
Day, managing editor, the Bakersfield 
Californian 

COLORADO: ?? Name ?? co-publisher, 
Loveland (Colo.) Reporter-Herald 

FLORIDA: Stuart Auerbach, 


ternational, Francisco; 


tor, 


reporter, 


The Miami (Fla.) Herald; Robert K. 
Bailey, staff photographer, The Miami 
(Fla.) News; George W. Bates, Jr., copy 
editor, The Miami (Fla.) Herald; Donald 
D. Bohning, reporter, The Miami (Fla.) 
Herald; Robert Patrick Connelly, copy 
editor, The Miami (Fla.) Herald; Spencer 
E. Danes, news and sports editor, WMET, 
Miami Beach; Charles H. Deal, editor and 
general manager, Florida Keys Keynoter, 
Marathon; Richard M. Lobo, newsfilm re- 
porter, WCKT, Miami; James Edward 
Meyer, editorial page assistant; The Mi- 
ami News; Ray Richard Muniz, foreign 
correspondent, free lance, Miami; Joe 
Rimkus, press photographer, The Miami 
(Fla.) News; Parks Rusk, editor and 
publisher, Miami Beach (Fla.) Sun; Gil- 
bert E. Sloan, sports reporter, The Miami 
(Fla.) Herald; Jay Spencer, chief photog- 
rapher, The Miami (Fla.) News; Milton 
B. Beckerman, business news writer, St. 
Petersburg (Fla.) Times; William E. 
Hallstrom, city editor, The Miami News; 
Earl Richard Jacobs, news director, 
WFLA Radio & TV, Pinellas County; 
Crawford Phillips Rice, director of news 
and public affairs, WT VT, Tampa. 

KANSAS: Mark Clutter, editorial writ 
er and editorial page editor, Wichita 
(Kansas) Beacon. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Joseph A. Messier, 
news editor, Brockton (Mass.) Enterprise 
Times 

MICHIGAN: William Casimir Kulsea, 
correspondent, Lansing bureau, Booth 
Newspapers, Inc 


MISSOURI: Jack Bernstein, copy edi 
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tor, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Arthur R. 
Bertelson, news editor, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch; Stephen E. Blackhurst, asso- 
ciate editor, The Sporting Goods Dealer, 
St. Louis; Bennett Marsh Clark, polit 
ical editor, St. Louis Globe-Democrat; 
James Jerome Clarke, editor, The Iron 
worker, St. Louis; Stephen Darst, re- 
porter, St. Louis Globe-Democrat; Rev. 
James Martin Flanagan, associate editor, 
The Christian, St. Louis; Charles Gould, 
sportswriter, St. Louis Globe-Democrat; 
Robert Jackson, reporter, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat; Julius Hart Klyman, editor, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch Sunday Pictures 
Magazine; Dennis J. McCarthy, assistant 
bureau manager, United Press Interna- 
tional, St. Louis; King Gerald McElroy, 
reporter, St. Louis Globe-Democrat; Rev. 
Daniel Moore, editor, St. Louis Review; 
Stephen A. Rowan, assistant news direc- 
tor, KMOX, St. Louis; Jack Thiess, assist- 
ant publisher, St. Louis Daily Record, St. 
Louis Construction Record, and the Kirk 
wood & Webster Groves Advertisers; 
August F. Voss, Jr., assistant of the pub- 
lisher, American Paint Journal, American 
ican Painter & Decorator, St. Louis; 
W. Clark Voss, editorial director, Ameri- 
can Paint Journal, American Paint & 
Wallpaper Dealer and the American Paint- 
er & Decorator, St. Louis; Frederick W. 
Moen, staff member, Associated Press, 
Kansas City. 

NEW JERSEY: Warren Glaser, presi 
dent, Spokesman Publishing Co, Inc., 
New Brunswick. 

NEW YORK: F. Richard Anderson, edi 
torial director and assistant director of 
publisher relations, Metropolitan Sunday 
Newspapers, Inc., New York City; Bruce 
A. Biossat, chief editorialist and political 
correspondent, NEA Service, Inc., New 
York City; Leonard Buder, reporter, 
New York (N. Y.) Times; Wesley First, 
managing editor, New York (N. Y.) 
World-Telegram; John Knox Jessup, chief 
editorial writer, Life Magazine, New York 
City; Woody Klein, reporter, New York 
(N. Y.) World-Telegram and Sun: Charles 
T. Kline, president, Metropolitan Sunday 
Newspapers, Inc., “SUNDAY” and Metro 
Sunday Comics Group, New York City; 
Howard J. Langer, editor, Scholastic 
Teacher, New York City; A. Wilfred May, 
executive editor and columnist, The Com- 
mercial & Financial Chronicle, New York 
City; Daniel D. Mich, editorial director, 
Look Magazine, New York City; Joseph 
T. Rigo, newsman, The Associated Press, 
New York City; Maurice R. Robinson, 
president and publisher, Scholastic Mag- 
azines and Scholastic Book Services, New 
York City; G. Allyn Van Winkle, city hall 
and political reporter, Yonkers (N. Y.) 
Herald Statesman; George R. Brown, di 
rector of news, WOR & WOR-TV, New 
York City 

OHIO: Theodore Andrica, nationalities 
reporter and columnist, The Press, Cleve 
land; William A. Ashbolt, photographer, 
The Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer; 
Stephen A. Blessom, assistant real estate 
editor, The Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Deal- 
er; Ben Flieger, sport columnist, The 
Cleveland (Ohio) Press; Henry Carriel 
Gordon, columnist, reporter, rewriteman, 
Cleveland (Ohio) Press; George J. Ho- 
wick, associate editor, Steel Magazine, 


Cleveland 
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Chapter Activities 


Each chapter should appoint a correspondent to report 
local Sigma Delta Chi activities to the SDX NEWS. 


CLEVELAND PROFESSION AL—Pulitzer prize-winning news 


paperman and author Don Whitehead (right) is introduced 
to Cleveland Professional Chapter of SDX by Chapter 
President Hoyt King of Central Press Association. 

Good newspaper reporters must be hard-nosed and skep 
tical, and stay out of personal involvement in the situations 
they write about, Don Whitehead, author and newsman who 
twice has won Pulitzer prizes, told a dinner meeting (Dec 
19) of the Cleveland Professional Chapter 

“It is heady business,” he said, “when, as a reporter, you 
are sitting with heads of government and being asked your 
opinions 

“But in reporting government, you've got to maintain 
your independence. If a reporter is going to participate, he 
should hold himself aloof, Whitehead said. 

In discussing the coverage of political campaigns, he ex 
pressed the opinion that “a dangerous thing has been 
developing,’ with some reporters “becoming emotionally 
involved.” 

A reporter doesn’t have to be a political eunuch, but 
should hold himself aloff, Whitehead said. 

“If you are a good reporter, you must live with a sort of 
loneliness,” he added. “Avoid making friends. If you tell 
the truth and carry out your duty, you’ve got to hurt some 
one someday, even though you don’t want to.” 

Whitehead was introduced by Editor Wright Bryan of 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer and President Hoyt King. 


NEW ENGLAND PROFESSION AL—The New England Profes 


sional Chapter will make its second Yankee Quill Award 
presentations at a meeting in the spring. This was an- 
nounced by awards committee chairman William L. Plante, 
editor of the Newburyport (Mass.) News, at a January 
chapter meeting in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology Faculty Club. The awards are made to outstanding 
New England journalists 

Serving with Plante on the committee are Leslie Moore, 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram Gazette: L. P. Yale, Boston 
bureau chief, .issociated Press; and Henry Minott, New 
England news manager, United Press International. 

The chapter heard George J. McGrath, Massachusetts 
commissioner of corrections, discuss press coverage of 
prison riots and other matters. He was caustic in his criti 
cism of the treatment given by some newspapers to a report 
on conditions in one Massachusetts institution. He pointed 
out they played up a critical minority report signed by 
two members of an investigations committee “and buried 
the favorable report signed by the other 12—plus one of the 
two members who signed the minority.” He admitted under 
questioning that he lacked a press representative and 
agreed many press problems might be averted if someone 
was trained to serve as liaison with the press, radio and 
television 

Ten applications for membership and two for affiliation 
were approved 


CHICAGO PROFESSIONAL—The Chicago Headline Club ini- 


tiated eleven Chicago-area journalists, and heard four prom 
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inent magazine editors discuss “Free Lance Writing Oppor 
tunities, or How You Can Make Money at Home,” at the 
January meeting. 

Panelists, led by free lance author Al Balk, included Ben 
Kartman, executive editor, Family Weekly, a Sunday Sup- 
plement; Karl Krueger, editor, Rotarian magazine; Ken 
Anderson, editor, Today’s Health magazine; and Pete Wy 
den, associate editor, Saturday Evening Post. Anderson and 
Balk are Headline Club members. 

Initiated were Robert M. Ajemian, bureau chief, Chicago 
Time, Inc.; John Bell, news and public affairs direction, 
Wind; Luke P. Carroll, managing editor, Chicago’s Ameri 
can; Robert Gruenberg, reporter, Chicago Daily News; 
Robert Hendrickson, associate editor, Today's Health mag 
azine; Wilson McCoy, Cartoonist of the Phantom; Jay W. 
McCullen, city hall reporter, Chicago Daily News; Dick 
Pokriefke, editor, Savings and Loan News; Harry W. Swe 
gle, reporter, Chicago Daily News; Roy W. Wiley, auto 
editor, Chicago Sun Times; and Philip W. Steitz, Jr., man 
aging editor, Publishers Syndicate. 

Pictured left to right are: Dennis Orphan, Headline Club 
President; Kartman, Krueger, Anderson, Wyden, and Balk. 


Ed Kitch 


ALABAMA PROFESSIONAL—Robert Hunter, treasurer (left 


to right); Clinton Milstead, president; Davenport Smith, 
vice president; Ed Thomas, Atlanta, SDC regional director; 
Al Fox, secretary; E. L. Holland Jr., retiring president. 

The Alabama Professional Chapter, at its January meet 
ing, elected new officers, moved toward establishment of 
a Journalism Scholarship, and heard Ed Thomas, SDC re 
gional director of Atlanta, report on national convention 
highlights. 

Elected president, succeeding E. L. Holland Jr., editorial 
page editor of The Birmingham News, was Clinton R. Mil- 
stead, public relations director for the Tennessee Coal & 
Iron division of U. S. Steel, Fairfield, Ala. 

Other officers elected: Davenport Smith, news director for 


Radio WBRC, Birmingham, vice president; Al Fox, city 
editor, The Gadsden, Ala., Times, secretary. Robert Hunter, 
Birmingham News, was re-elected treasurer. 

Application form for the Alabama Journalism Scholarship 
was approved and plans furthered for selection of recipients 
for cash scholarships in the 1961-62 academic year. Scholar 
ship awards will be made available to college or university 
students entering their third year and planning on jour 
nalism for a career. If his faculty recommends, the recipient 
will be encouraged to apply for renewal of the scholarship 
for his senior year. 

The Alabama Professional Chapter has established the 
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Alabama Journalism Scholarship Fund under a trust agree 
ment with a Birmingham bank. Alabama newspapers, busi- 
ness organizations, and the Alabama Press Association, as 
well as chapter members, have contributed to the trust 
fund. 

Ed Thomas outlined plans for a busy year as regional 
director. Plans were initiated for the chapter playing host 
to Warren Agee, the society's executive director, on his 
initial visit to Alabama this spring. 

At the request of members, Thomas reviewed the pro 
gram and activities of the Atlanta Chapter, SDC, for sug 
gestions on chapter projects for the coming year. 


MILWAUKEE PROFESSION AL—Lucas G. Staudacher (right), 


professor of journalism at Marquette University, new presi 
dent of the Milwaukee Professional Chapter meets with 
other newly-elected officers and board members 

Seated, left to right are Harry Sonneborn, city editor of 
the Milwaukee Journal, board member; Leonard Scheller, 
copy editor, Milwaukee Journal, secretary-treasurer, and 
Frank Marasco, editorial art director of the Sentinel, vice 
president 

Standing, left to right, are board members Robert 
O'Meara, Associated Press; Wayne Gaedtke, day city editor 
of the Sentinel, and George W. Wolpert, public relations 

Not present for the picture were James N. Meyer, Journal 
photographer, retiring president of the chapter and new 
chairman of the board: Leo Kissel, news editor of the Sen 
tinel, and Ira Kapenstein, Journal reporter 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA—John B. Long, general manager 
of the California Newspaper Publishers Association and the 
founder of National Newspaper Week, presented to the 
University of Nevada journalism students a plaque in rec 


ognition of their winning a national newspaper slogan con 
test 
The presentation was made during an awards banquet at 
which Rep. John Moss of California, chairman of the House 
subcommittee in freedom of information, was the chief 
speaker. Rep. Moss was introduced by Sen. Alan Bible 
The slogan, winner from among 130 submitted by stu 


dents in journalism from throughout the United States is: 
“Your Newspaper—Freedom’s Guardian.” The slogan was 
used throughout observance of National Newspaper Week, 
in the United States. 

Accepting the plaque from Mr. Long were Mayer Freed- 
man, president of the University of Nevada chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi and Thomas Kinsey, president of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada Press Club. 

Left to right are Prof. A. L. Higginbotham, chairman of 
the University of Nevada, journalism dept.; Thomas Kinsey, 
president of the University of Nevada Press Club, journal- 
ism dept.; Kinsey; Representative Moss; Paul A. Leonard, 
Nevada State Journal editor and president of the Nevada 
State Press Association; Freedman, and Long. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA PROFESSIONAL—David N. 


Schutz, editor of the Redwood City Tribune, was elected 
1961 president of the Northern California chapter. 

Other officers for the new year are Charles H. Schneider, 
editor of the San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, vice presi- 
dent; and Alex Troffey of the public relations department, 
Kaiser Industries, Oakland, secretary-treasurer. 

Elected to the Board of Directors were Ronald Wagoner, 
United Press International; Robert Eunson, Associated 
Press; Charles Hulten, University of California; and Dr. 
Raymond Lawrence, Oakland Tribune. 

Author and political scientist Leo C. Rosten, also known 
under the pen name, Leonard Q. Ross, was the principal 
speaker at the quarterly meeting of the Northern California 
Chapter. His topic was “Eggheads.” 


LAS VEGAS CHAPTER—Executive Officer Warren Agee, left, 


presents a charter to the new Las Vegas Professional Chap 
ter of SDX, the first to be granted since the reorganization 
of SDX and appointment of Agee. Accepting the parchment 
are, from left, Vice President Moritz Zenoff, Secretary 
Treasurer Ross Tucker and President Harvey Diederich. 

Agee presented the group with a charter bearing the 
names of 13 members in the Las Vegas area in good stand 
ing. They are: John Cahlan, editor, Las Vegas Review 
Journal; James Deitch, writer, Las Vegas News Bureau; 
Diederich, publicity director, Hote] Sahara; Myron Leavitt, 
attorney and newly-elected Justice of the Peace of Las 
Vegas; Walter E. Long, mechanical engineer; A. Colin Mc- 
Kinlay Jr., reporter, Las Vegas Review-Journal; Vail Pitt 
man, former governor of Nevada; Noah Walter Ryals, mer 
chant; William Stiles, general manager, KLRJ-TV; Tucker, 
reporter, Las Vegas Review-Journal; Dell Wade Jr., insur 
ance; Zenoff, publisher, Henderson Home News, Boulder 
City News, and Bob Feiss, public relations director, Nevada 
Employment Security Department. 

A group of officials from the Los Angeles Professional 
Chapter journeyed to Las Vegas to take part in the charter 
ing ceremony and to conduct a model initiation for the 
group. Among them were Henry Rieger, Joe Quinn, Carroll 
Parcher, John Rose and Franklin Skeele. 

Other guests at the ceremony at the Sahara Hotel and 
dinner which followed at the Sands Hotel included Prof. 
A. L. Higginbotham of the School of Journalism of the 
University of Nevada; Fred Wittner, a member of the 
New York chapter, and Royce Feour, an undergraduate 
SDX from the University of Nevada. 
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Following the ceremony, Agee and members of the Los 
Angeles chapter related details of the recent national 
convention and answered questions of the Las Vegas 
members, and Parcher was guest speaker at the dinner. 


FLORIDA WEST COAST PROFESSIONAL—Sen. George 


Smathers (D-Fla.) told more than 300 members and guests 
at the first annual awards luncheon of the Florida West 
Coast Professional Chapter that the “whole Pan-American 
system” will be endangered unless current tensions are 
eased. 

Smathers said America’s “very existence depends on re 
pairing the breaches which have developed the last few 
years” in Latin America and that there is a “disturbing 
tendency” of the U. S. losing support of Latin American 
votes in the United Nations. 

He said, however, that the United States has enjoyed the 
support of the Latins in the UN, “not because of what we 
have done, but in spite of it.” He added that “the Latins 
have a good many grievances against the United States, and 
privately some of them might enjoy taking a whack at 
Uncle Sam’s knuckles.” They continue to vote with the 
U. S., however, “because they share our basic objectives.” 

The senator listed several “vital policy questions” to be 
answered in a “program of action” for dealing with the 
inter-American crisis; noting a need for an effective inter- 
American police force, a need to reorganize the department 
of state “so as to give the Western Hemisphere equality of 
place in our policy planning,” and a need for a “more con- 
structive attitude” about commodity prices 

V. M. Newton, Jr., managing editor of the Tampa Tribune, 
was given a special award by the chapter for his accom 
plishments as national president of Sigma Delta Chi during 
the past year and was recognized for his leadership in the 
advancement of the journalistic profession and his crusade 
for freedom of the press. Chapter president Carleton John 
son, editor of the Tampa Times, presented the award, a 
scroll 

Don Genung, sheriff of Pinellas County, was the recipient 
of the chapter’s first annual award to the individual in 
public office doing the most to “advance the cause of free- 
dow of information and to keep the public totally informed 
of the actions of its government... .” Harold Ballew, man 
aging editor of the St. Petersburg Independent, made the 
presentation. : 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO PROFESSIONAL—After Vice Presi- 


dent Nixon, columnist Art Buchwald and Congressman 
Thomas Ludlow Ashley, the Northwestern Ohio Profes- 
sional Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi changed its pace deftly 
in January and heard a lecture on one of the more enter 
taining sides of show business. 

The lecturer was Libby Jones. Her subject was “The 
Psychological and Sociological Aspects of Strip Teasing.” 

Almost 100 members of the chapter and guests were on 
hand to hear Miss Jones discuss a profession which she says 
exists only because of thé great demand for it from men. 

She said most everyone makes compromises in his par 
ticular line of work. The difference, according to Miss 
Jones, is that she compromises for from $750 to $1,250 a 
week while most people do it for an average of $150 a week. 


. 
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In one of the most spirited question sessions that the 
chapter has experienced, Miss Jones said she attended the 
University of Washington in Seattle, hopes to get a role 
in a Broadway production, hasn’t had time to get married, 
prefers to perform in a burlesque theater rather than in a 
night club, and has no trouble separating her professional 
and private life. 

The chapter’s Outstanding Service Award to Journalism 
was presented to Lester Heins, Blade Religion editor, for a 
series of articles he wrote while on a tour of Africa and 
the Holy Land. 

New officers are William Day, Sunday Magazine Editor, 
Toledo Blade, president; Al Smith, press relations manager, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., vice resident; Don Wolfe, assistant 
managing editor, Toledo Blade, secretary; Ben Strange, 
publisher, Risingsun Unique-Derrick, treasurer, and Ber- 
nard Judy, editorial writer, The Blade; Ray Oviatt, enter- 
tainment editor, The Blade, and Willis Misch, photographer, 
Port Clinton, executive committee members. 

Winner of the Northwestern Ohio Chapter’s annual award 
for Outstanding Service to Journalism was Lester Heins, 
religion editor of the Toledo Blade, at right. He is shown 
here after receiving the plaque from Robert Reider, pub- 
lisher of the Port Clinton Daily News, who was chairman 
of the awards committee. 


— 


UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA—New initiates of the University 


of Indiana include, seated: Floyd G. Arpan, national vice- 
president for undergraduate affairs, and director of the 
U. S. State Department’s Foreign Journalist Project, pro- 
fessor at Indiana University; S. G. (Chris) Savage, pro- 
fessor of journalism at Indiana University, and assistant 
in the Foreign Journalist Project; Carlos Duelo Cavero, 
editor of Maribel, Angelica, Leoplan, and Chabela maga 
zines (Buenos Aires); Cho Dong-won, foreign news editor, 





the Dongwha News Agency (Seoul); Dr. Wolfgang Mal 
anowski, political editor, chief editorial writer for Bremen 
Nachrichten (Bremen); Krishnamurthi Srinivasan, chief 
staff correspondent, of the Hindustan Times (New Delhi). 
Standing: Sinai Hamada, editor of The Midland Courier 
(Baguio, Philippines); T. Gopalakrishnan, chief editor for 
the Free Press Journal (Bombay); Per Tage (Pelle) Ahrn 
stedt, staff reporter for Expressen (Stockholm); Gunnar 
Helge Carlsen, managing editor of Bergens Tidende (Ber 
gen, Norway); Aref Kamel Husseini, news and feature 
editor, of Falastin (Jerusalem-Jordan sector); Kim Han 
young, reporter for The Segye Ilbo (Seoul); Kim Chie 
woon, translator and reporter for the Tongyang News 
Agency (Seoul) 


NEWEST CHAPTER—Members of Southeast Louisiana Pro- 


fessional Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, headquartered in 
Baton Rouge, received their official charter from the na 
tional office December 19. The group was welcomed to 
the area by Baton Rouge’s Mayor-President Jack Christian 
(left). Chapter President Jack Francis (center) receives 
the official charter from Dr. F. J. Price, director of the 
School of Journalism, Louisiana State University, and a 
former member of the SDX national executive council. 


COLORADO—Members of the Colorado Professional Chapter 


opened the 1961 season with their annual trip to the first 
night performance of the National Western Stock Show. 
With wives invited, the chapter held dinner at the Denver 
Press Club before traveling by bus to view four hours of 
rodeo and horse show events in the Denver Coliseum. 

The trip was made possible by Willard Simms, stock 
show manager, former editor of the Record Stockman 
and a member of Sigma Delta Chi. The stock show this 
year had the second largest number of rodeo contestants 
entered in the history of the sport 

New officers for the coming year presided at the meeting 
They include Carl Dorr of the Brighton (Colo.) Blade, 
president; Leonard Smith of the Denver Post, first vice 
president; James Corriell of the Boulder Camera, second 
vice president; Russ Heitman of Denver University, sec 
retary, and Floyd Baskette of Colorado University, treas 
urer 


CENTRAL FLORIDA PROFESSIONAL CHAPTER—Assist- 


ance to student journalists in news-gathering, writing, lay 
out and production of school newspapers was adopted 
September 29 at the annual meeting of Central Florida 
Professional Chapter. Dick Oberlin, of Orlando, accepted 
chairmanship of a committee to contact the various schools 
and learn what kind of help is needed. Meeting in Winter 
Park, the chapter elected Emmett Peter Jr., editor of the 
Daily Commercial, Leesburg, president to succeed Vladimir 
Mandl, former public relations director for Rollins College 
Other officers are Jack Ledeux, Winter Park, vice pres 
ident; Tom Burchnell, Eustis, secretary and Leo Schu 
maker, Kissimmee, treasurer 


SAM HOUSTON—Miss Linda Walker of Palestine, Texas, was 


selected Sigma Delta Chi Sweetheart of the local chapter 
at Sam Houston State Teachers College. Jack Sheridan, 
chapter president, presented Miss Walker with a bouquet 
of roses and a charm bracelet at a recent talent show spon 
sored by the Journalism Department. Miss Walker is a 19 
year old sophomore journalism major. 


INDIANA PROFESSION AL—Ted Knap, reporter for the Indi- 


anapolis Times, has been elected president of the Indiana 
Professional Chapter. 

Other officers for the 1961 year will be Howard Caldwell, 
newscaster for WFBM-TV in Indianapolis, vice-president; 
William Shover, assistant promotion director for the Indi 
anapolis Star and News, secretary, and Lawrence Arany, 
Star-News librarian, treasurer. 

Board members elected are William Brooks, Star edi 
torial writer; Fremont Power, News reporter; Clay Trusty, 
Jr., News city editor; Dan Berger, Times reporter; James 
Carvin, Indianapolis Power and Light Co. public relations; 
Keith Martin, Indiana Bell Telephone Co. public relations, 
and Robert Gamble, news director, WFBM-TV. 

Following the annual election, members heard Eugene 
J. Cadou of United Press International, dean of the state’s 
political writers. Cadou humorously recalled the political 
antics of Indiana state administrations dating back to the 
mid-1920’s, then gave the “crystal ball” treatment to the 
upcoming session of the Hoosier General Assembly. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY—Dr. Frank Luther Mott, 


visiting professor at Southern Illinois University and dean 
emeritus of the University of Missouri School of Journalism, 
discusses one of his books with four members of the SIU 
undergraduate chapter of Sigma Delta Chi following an 
SDX initiation meeting recently. Mott gave a talk on “The 
Future Newspaper” before the initiation. Shown here, from 
left, are: Lonnie Mack, Mott, Charles Bundy, Ronald Ja 
cober, and Jon Shidler. 
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“Our Newspapers— 


Freedom’s Guardian” 


Since the earliest days of our Republic, our newspapers have been recurrently 
subjected to attacks by self-serving interests who would restrain the Constitutional 
guarantees of a free press. These have taken many forms. 

Vindictive malcontents often have sought purely punitive legislation. Self-appointed 
censors have attempted to erect news barriers. Tax-makers have assumed licensing 
powers that don’t belong to them. Countless other harassments have been tried. 
But time and again, our newspapers have been victorious because public opinion 
staunchly backs the freedom of the press. 

In years past, trading stamps have likewise been subjected to attacks by those who 
do not believe in the basic American concept of free private enterprise. That 
includes the right of any business to use any legitimate promotional tool that will 


promote sales and good will. 


Time and again, S&H has won its battles for freedom in courts and legislatures. 
Consistently, S&H has received the staunch support of our free Press, which 
recognizes that — WHERE ONE FREEDOM FALLS, ALL OTHERS ARE 
ENDANGERED. 





SINCE 1896 


America’s No. Ll Stamp Plan Since 1896 


The Sperry and Hutchinson Company 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 
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CURIOUS-LOOKING MAP ? 


Indeed it is—for everyone knows that the cities on each of the circles are not actually equidistant 


from Centralia. The explanation? It’s not a geographic map at all—it’s an economic map. Its 
purpose is to show how the direct, flexible transportation service provided by trucks shrinks 
the miles between point of origin and destination—how it has the. effect of equalizing the 
distances between widely scattered cities . . . Centralia, Illinois—the population center of the 
U. S. and a city of approximately 15,000 people—is within 24 hours by truck of each of the 
cities plotted on the inner circle—and within 48 hours of those on the outer circle! This, 
multiplied the length and breadth of the land, is the changing face of America—new market 
horizons made possible by the magic of truck transport. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 

















